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For the Month of July, 1780. 





A General DiGionary of the Englith Language. One main Obje& 
of which, is, to eftablifo a plain and permanent Standard of Pro- 
nunciation, To which is prefixed a Rhetorical Grammar. By 
Thomas Sheridan, 4. AZ. 2 Vols. 400. th 115. 6d. boards. 
Dodfley. [ Concluded, from Vol. xix. p. 350-] 


"THERE are two principles by which pronunciation may be 

regulated, analogy and eupkony. Analogy (derived from 
ety, per, and avyos, ratio) is a principle of great extent. 
Quintilian fays, * Ejus hac vis eft, ut id, quod dubium eft, ad 
aliquid fimile, de quo non quearitur, referat, ut incerta certis 
probet.’? Lib. i. 6. Varro, treating of the declenfion of 
words, calls analogy, ‘ Verborum fimilium declinatio fimilis, 
non repugnante confuetudine communi.’ De Ling. Lat. 
lib. ix. ‘This definition, with a little alteration, may be applied 
to the point in queftion, and analogy defined, the fimilar pro- 
nunciation of fimilar words, where cuftom has introduced no 
particular exception. By cuftom, or what Varro calls * con» 
fuetudo communis,’ we are not to underftand the pronuncia- 
tion of the vulgar, but that which is authorized by the learned 
and judicious. 

But though analogy, as we have already obferved, is a prin= 
ciple of great extent in the pronunciation of the Englith lan- 
guage, there are many anomalies or deviations from it; and 
thefe deviations are fometimes arbitrary and capricious. ‘The 
common pronunciation of wind, with 7 fhort, is a violation of 
analogy ; for this vowel is long in mind, find, blind, kind, bind, 
pind, rind, and all other monofyllables ending in ind. Mr, Shee 
sidan tells us, that be has often heard Swift fay to thofe who 
pronounced it fhort, in a jeering tone, ‘I have a great mind 
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2 Sheridan’s General Di@ionary of the Englith Laagaage. 
to find, why you call it wind,’ In this Di&tionary we have 
I 


z 
wi‘ndand wind’, Perhaps the latter has prevailed in common 
converfation, becaufe it has a quicker found than the former. 

In the ufual pronunciation of grof, the o is long, but it is 
fhort in all other words of a fimilar termination ; as, mofi, /o/s, 

crofi, drofs, glofs, tofs, &c. 

There is no affinity between the pronunciation of dear, pear, 
evear, fwear, and that of dear, near, fear, f/pear, year; or be- 
tween that of frof, /of, croft, loft, coff, and that of bof, ghoft, mofty 
fof; yet analogy feems to require a uniformity. 

z. Where words are fpelled alike, it is natural to fuppofe | 
that they fhould be pronounced in the fame manner. But ana- 
logy in this cafe is frequently fuperfeded for the fake of difcri- 
mination ; as in the following inftances: dugu/?, the name of a 
month, and the adjetive augu/?; to fow, or difleminate, and 
pow, a female fwine; ob, the name of a man, and jed, a piece 
of work ; dees, the third perfon fingular of do, and does, the 
plural of doe, a female deer; to tear, or lacerate, and a sear 
which falls from the eye. 

3. Analogy is fometimes violated for the fake of a more ealy 
and familiar pronunciation. Thus, /ymbolic, vitriol’ic, Aoiix, 
parabol'ie, bucol’ic, diabol’ic, apoftol’'ic, hyperbolic, have the accent 
on the penultima ; but cath‘a/ie on the antepenultima. 

When words end in cence, with / preceding it, the accent is 
always on the f $ aS, guies'cence, excres'cence, intums'cence; but 
this rule of analogy is violated for the fake of a more agreeable 
found, in concupifcence. ° 

From thefe examples it appears, that analogy is fubje& to 
many exceptions; yet, notwithdtanding this, it is a general 
rule, which, in all cafes, deferves particular attention, and 
fhould never be deferted without apparent neceffity. 

Another principle of great efficacy im pronunciation is 
euphony. This has been fo much ftudied by the French, that 

though their language is naturally as harfh and unmufical as 
any in Europe, they have rendered it foft and mellifluous, by 
omitting a very confiderable number of their confonants in the 
ronunciation. 

In doubtful cafes we fhould certainly prefer that ileal, 
tion which is the moft eafy and agreeable. No perfon, there- 
fore, who has any notion of harmony, will place the accent om 
the firft fyllable of refractory, contemp’tible, refpePlable, corm 
rup’ ible, acqa'emy, pronouncing thefe words ref'radc?ory, con’tempt- 
ible, res’ pelable,cor’ruptible, academy, The organs of fpeech and the 
ear revolt at thefe difficult and difcordant founds, Mr. Sheridan,, 
however, gives us ac’ademy, as well as academy, in his Didionary. 
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‘Tt is faid, that we fhould throw the accent as far back as pof- 
fible towards the firft part of the word. But it may be obs 
ferved, that in the Greek language, which is remarkable for its 
harmony, the accent is never placed before the antepenultima, 
or the third fyllable from the end. This, in general, is a proper 
place for the ftrefs, or the reft of the voice, in polyfyllables. If 
it is placed on a preceding fyllable, it will occafion a difficulty 
of articulation, or an indiftin& rapidity in pronouncing the lat- 
ter part of the word; as in ref’ra@orine/s, ex'emplarinefs, ac‘ cep- 
tablenefs. ‘This rule is attended with another ill effe&; that isy 
in compourtd words it throws the accent from the radical, or the 
moft fignificant part of the word, to the prepofition, which is 
merely circumftantial 3 as in conver’fant, [ujfcep'tible, corrup'tibles 
adjacent, when pronounced con'verfant, fus'ceptible, cor’ rupt:ble, 
ad’jacent.. Wherever this impropriety can be eafily avoided, it 
ooght to be avoided. 

We fhall now proceed to confider Mr. Sheridan’s mode of 
pronunciation in a few inftances, as they accidentally occur 
Bur.it will firft be meceffary that we fhould give our readers in 
this article, as well as in the former, the following fcheme of 
the vowels: | 


Fir. Second, Third. 
I 2 
a hat hate hall. 
5 bet hear eee, 
I 2 3 
i fit fight field, 
oO not note aodlii 
I 2 
- but bath blue. 
t 2 
y love-ly lye. 


It has been much difputed, whether the word concordance 
fhould be pronounced con’cordance or concor’dance, The advocates 
tor the former pronunciation proceed upon a latent principle of 
analogy, which generally operates in words of that termination, 
as may be feen in Mr. Sheridan’s Rhetorical Grammar, where 
it is faid, polyfyllables in amce in general have the accent on 
the antepenult, or laft fyllable but two. Examp. dr’rogance, 
ellegance, fignif'icance. But the author makes two exceptions: 

ift, When the primitive has its accent on the laft, the deri- 
vative has it on the penult ; as, appéarance, affurance, from ap- 
péar, affere. And, 2dly, When it is preceded by two confonants, 
as, abun’dance, difcor’ dance. oe 


‘ Now (fays he) by following the general, and not attending 
to the fecond rule of exceptions mentioned above, they have 
fallen into this error. And yet, ignorant as they might be of 
any rule, cne would imagine that analogy itfelf might have fet 
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them right in: this cafe, as upon the fame ground they might 
pronounce the word dis’ cordance with the accent on the firft fl 
lable, as well as con’cordance, which no one ever attempted.’ 


In treating of the letter ¢, he makes this remark: 
* When this vowel precedes r, it never has its own found, 


but is always changed into that of firfte or firftu. To e in the 
following words, birth, girt, girth, gird, girl, mirth, feirt, /quirt, 


guirk, chirp, firm, irk, fmirk, dirge, whirl, twirl. To al in dirt, 


Siirt, fhirt, Spirts Sirft, third, bird, thirty, thirfly, birch, fir, 
fiir, fr, &e”? Dik. 


To this mode of pronouncing thefe words it may be objected, 
that the author’s diftin€tion is arbitrary ; that no reafon can 
be aflignued for the divifion of thefe words into two claffes ; that 
upon this principle ff and fur will be confounded, or pro- 


nounced alike, far and that the found of durt, fourt, furff, 
thurd, burd, burch, fur, fiur, &c. refembles the pronunciation of 
a Welch peafant. ‘This remark may be extended to the pro- 
noun Jer, which, Mr. Sheridan tells us, fhould be pronounced 


bur’. 


Gotp is pronounced by our author pel, as if it were writ 
ten goold; but this is contrary to analogy, and feems to be a 
vulgarifm. We fee no fafficient reafon why it fhould not be 
pronounced like Sold, cold, fold, bold, fold, told, feold. 


‘ 'T, fays Mr. Sheridan, has four founds, t in ¢e//, th in na- 
tion, chin queftion, and { in fatiery.’ 
2 
This laft word is therefore to be pronounced peels i. 


The accent fhould certainly be laid on the fecond fyllable, as 
it is in the following lines: 


To full fatiety of grief fhe mourns. 
Pope’s Odyff. 21. sq. 
Tho’ with fatiety not half fo bleft. Pope. 
But it may be afked, why the letter t fhould not retain its 
proper found, more efpecially as there is not another word ia 
the language, in which it has precifely the found of s. Ia 
mation, ingratiate, fatiate, &c. it has the found of fh; and in 
the word /ociety, which nearly refembles Mr. Sheridan’s pro- 
nunciation of fatiety, the confonant before ery is not t, but c.— 
We do not, however, ‘reje& the author’s opinion, but propofe 

our doubts, 


z I I I x i 2 z 
ADVERTIZEMENT, ad-ver’~-tiz-ment, ad-ver-ti/ze-ment. The 


accent is placed on the third fyllable in the radical word ad- 
wertife? But brevity pleads for adver’ tifement, ? 


ACCER- 
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I I I 
AccEPTABLENESS, ak’-fep-table-nels. It would be better 
to place the accent on the fecond fyllable, for reafons already 
affigned, 


z 

Been, bin’. The participle preterite of de. This pronun- 
ciation is improper, and vulgar. It makes no diftin@ion be- 
tween deen, and bin, a place where wine is preferved in a cellar. 

We do not immediately recolle& any word in eur language, 
except dreeches, in which ee is pronounced like a fhorti. Been 
makes a proper rhime to /een, or bean. It would indeed be 
wrong to pronounce deen with as great a ftrefs as bean, becaufe 
the jatter is a noun, and the former, for the moft part, only 
an auxiliary verb; as in this phrafe, © I have been informed.’ 
We fhould flide over the word deen without any emphafis, and 
Isy the firefs oe the wae informed. 


Bayoner, bag’- un-net. We do not know upon what foun- 
dation the y is pronounced like a g in this word. 
i 


ia & 
CoLoNneL, mar mel. This, we prefume, is a vulgarifm. 
2 2 + 


To DESIGN, de- Zine; DesiGNEeDLy, de-zi’. kond: lyfe. —Is 
not this the Somerfetfhire pronunciation? Why, at leaft, is it 
a variation from that of the word defen, which our author very 

22 
properly dire&ls us to pronounce de-si‘ne? 


z : ee 
EUROPEAN, u-ro-pe!-an. Right undoubtedly, though Dr. 


Kenrick and others lay the accent on the fecond fyllable. 


Ex1Le, eks’-ile. To EXILE, eg- zile. The former is right, 
the latter a provincial barbarifm. 


EXaMPLE, egz-amp'! . The lefs we hear of g and z in this 
word, the better. 


i I 
FAREWELL, far-wel’. This word is derived from fare, the 
import of which is very obvious in this expreflion, How fare 
you? and the adverb well, We fhould therefore prefer that 
pronunciation which is agreeable to the derivation of the word : 


2 z 
that is, far-wel’ 
3 e 
Fautt, fa’t. Theis very feldom omitted in the pronun- 


ciation of this word: and why fhould it ? it is univerfally pro- 
nounced in falt and afault. 


eee I | 
Fierce, fers’, Prerce, perfe. Rather perhaps the ie in 
thefe words ought to have the found which they have in field, 
yield, &e. 
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2 I 
To noucu, hok’, to hamftring, or to cut up with a hough 
or hoe. We do not recollect that we ever heard of boking 
horfes, or of Joking turnips. 
Humesze, pm’bl, Why is h to be omitted in bumble, when 


3 I oe 
we are dire&ted to pronounce it in bu-mil*- it-y ? 


1 z . 
IMPREGN, impren’. The found of the g, we apprehend, is 
neceflary in this word, as it is only an abbreviation of impreg- 


naie, which is a much better word, 
Pe | I 


KNIGHT-BRRANT, nite-ar’-rant. Here the author makes na 


difference between errant and arrant; and yet he elfewhere di- 

I I ‘ 
sets us to pronounce the former word er/-rant, 
‘ I 


7 


I 
ErranpD, ar’-rand, Why not pronounced as it is written? 


“Se ; ; ; 
Leisure, le/-zhur.' The diphthong in this word is com- 
monly pronounced as it is in feign, beir, &e. 


“ery , 
Luxurious, lug-zho’-ryus. Finical and affected. What 
bufinefs has the g in this word? 


8 3: 
Mavsoteum, ma-fo-le’-um. In many other didtionaries the 
accent is laid on the fecond fyllable. But this is contrary to the 
meafure of the penultima in the Greek Mayowagsoy, and the 


Latin Maufoleum. 
Nec Maufolei dives fortuna fepulchri. = Prop. iii. 2, 21, 


Thus the pronunciation of the word a/j/um is afcertained by 
‘the Greek or Latin profody ; 
¢ Hinc lucus ingentem, quem Romulus acer asylum.’ Virg, 
And that of borizcn: 
¢ Arque trahens a fe titulum, memoratur horizon.” Manil. i, 


Nature, na ‘thar. Is not this an affeéted pronunciation ? 


NaTIONAL, nafh’ an: ul. The a is long in zation; why 
therefore is it fhort in national? The word rational, it is true, 
favours our author’ s pronunciation. 


None, nun! . Here is no diftin@ion beween none and aun ; 
which furely deftroys all precifion, 


Sitchin -& 2B 
Ostice, o-bli‘dzh, o-ble’dzh, 


I i 
ORCHESTRE, Mc-kif-tur. Dr. Kenrick, if we rightly re- 
member, fays, that the accent on the fecond fyllable is prefer- 
able. The dacor probably took this idea from the Greek 
| OPANOT Py 
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opxnorpa, the Latin orchefra, or the Italian orchefra; but we 
cannot conclude from thence, that the Englifh word orchefre 
fhould have the accent on the fecond fyllable, any more than 
we can infer from the Latin word theatrum, that the accent 
ought to be laid on the fecond fyilable in the Englifh word 
theatre. ‘The contrary; we find, is eftablithed by univerfal 
confent. 


I I I bg 
PerFuncTory, per’funk-tur-y. See the word Acceptablenefs 
above. 


I 2 
SuicipeE, tho’ -y-side. What occafion for the found of the 
h in this word? It might with as much reafon be introduced 
into fuitable and confume; by which the one would be called 
foutable, and the other confbume. 


2 
Towarps, to/rdz. Our author lays the accent very properly 
on the firft fyllable. Others place it on the fecond. But this 
cannot be right; becaufe in all fimilar words it is placed on 
the firft; as, upwards, down’ wards, back’ wards, for’ wards, in'- 
wards, out baat ua af’ terwards, &Cc. 


Tung, ttho’ n. Our author does not Pronounce the fecond 
fyllable of Sertune ia this manner ; but fa’r-tune. 
Tung, tho’. : 


3 rz 
Tumott, tfo’-mult. 
I 


3 
Tumour, tfho’-mur, 
3 zi 
Tumip, tho/’mid. 
3 t 
Tuurp, thhor-lip. 
2 


z 
GRANDEUR, gran’-jur, 


i I 
VERDURE, ver‘dzhur. 
PRODUCE, prod’ -dzhus. 


BEAUTEOUS, bu’ -tfhus. 
2 


CoveTous, kuv’ e- thus, 
I 


FurNITURE, ic ‘onic iar: 
I 2 1 
Virtuous, vit’thhu-us. 


I 2 
Sratue, ftat/-tfhu., 


I z 
Stature, ftat’-thhut, 
a 


PERICARDIUM, per-y-kar-dzhum, 
The pronunciation of all thefe words, from tune to pericardium, 
js, or at leaft in our opinion, /eems to be, fantaftical and af- 
: B 4 fe&ted, 














8 Epifile on the Death of John Thornton, Ef. 


feted. In the pronunciation of our language we fhould en 
deavour to keep as near the orthography as we can, confift- 
ently with euphony and eftablifhed ufage. The intermixture 
of founds, not belonging to any of the letters in their feparate 
ftate, has a tendency to corrupt our pronunciation, and deftroy 
all that fimplicity, which is as neceflary, in this article, as it is 
in writing. 

We do not with to treat the learned and indefatigable author 
of this DiGionary with any difrefpeé&t ; on the contrary, we 
freely allow, that his labours deferve the warmeft acknow- 
Iedgments of every Englifhman. The art of reading and 
fpeaking our native language with propriety and grace, is an 
object of the higheft importance ; and no writer has taken half 
the pains that he has done for promoting this art, This has 
Been his principal aim in all thofe works with which he has 
formerly obliged the public, viz. his Britifh Education, his 
Plan of Education, his Le&iures on Elocution, his Le&tures on 
the Art of Reading Profe, and his LeGtures on the Art of Read- 
ing Verfe. This performance completes his defign, and cer- 
tainly contains many judicious and valuable remarks; though 
with regard to the pronunciation of many words, befides thofe 
we have already fpecified, we beg leave to fufpend our opinion, 
We confult him with refpe&,; but cannot implicitly adopt his 
decifions. 





Epifile to a Friend, on the Death of John Thornton, Ey. By the 
Author of an Epifile to an eminent Painter, 4to. 15. Dodfley. 


‘TB little elegant poem might not improperly de called 
the Tears of Genius over the Urn of Friendfhip. Since 
Pope’s Verfes to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, and 
Lord Lyttelton’s Monody. on the Death of his Wife, we 
have not feen any thing of the kind that could boaft of equal 
merit, or where the powers of poetry have been fo hap- 
pily blended with the genuine fimplicity of nature, and the 
warmth of tender affefiion. Mr. Haley’s picture of his de- 
parted friend is drawn in fuch lively colours, that we cannot 
help fympathifing with the poet, and lamenting with him tire 
lofs of fo excellent a man, and fo amiable a companion. 


‘« A frame, tho’ mortal, of no common mould ; 
A heart {fcarce fully’d with a human flaw, 
Which fhunn’d no duty, and tran{grefs’d no law; 
In joy ftill guarded, in diftrefs ferene, 
Thro’ life a model of the golden mean.— 
Sweet as the breath of fpring thy converfe flow’d, 
As fummer’s noon-tide warmth thy friendfhip glow'd, 
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Epifile on the Death of john Thornton, £7. 


O’er thy mild manners, by no art conftrain’d, 
A penfive, pleafing melancholy reign’d, 
Which won regard, and charm’d th’attentive eye, 
Like the foft luftre of an evening fky: 

Yet if perchance excited todefend 

The injur’d merit of an abfent friend, 

That gentle fpirit, rous’d to virtuous ire, 
Indignant flafh’d refentment’s noble fire. 


Thefe lines are animated, expreflive, and finely fuited tothe 
fubje&, The reader feels that they come from the heart. Such 
a charaéter alone could deferve fuch a poet to delineate it. The 
reft of the Epiftle is at leaft equal, perhaps fuperior in many 
parts, to the fpecimen already given, and the conclufion, which 
we fhall here fubjoin, 1s excellent. a 


‘ Thou friend! yet left me of the choicer few, 
Whom grief’s fond eyes with growing love review ; 
O thou! whom mutual forrow will incline 
To mix thy fympathetic fighs with mine ; 

Still be it ours to pay, with juf regret, 

At Friendfhip’s facred fhrine our common debt! 
Tho’ doom’d (fo Heaven ordains) to fee no more 
The gentle Being, whom we both deplore; 
Painting fhall ftill, fweet foothing art! fupply 

A form fo precious in affection’s eye. 

Ah! little thought we, in that happier hour, 
When our gay mufe rehears’d the pehcil’s power, 
To mourn that form in cold obilruction laid, 
And fee him only by the pencil’s aid! 

Bleft be that pencil, every art be bleit, 

That ftamps his image deeper on our breaft! 

Oft let us loiter on his favourite hill, 

Whofe fhades the fadly pleafing thought infil; 
Recount his kindnefs, as we fondly rove, 

And meet his fpirit in the ionely grove. 

At evening’s penfive hour, or opening day, 
He yet fhall feem the partner of our way. 

Bleft Spiric ! fill through fancy’s ear impart 
The calm of virtue to the troubled heart! 
Correét each fordid view, each vain defire, 
And touch the mortal with celeftial fre! 

So may we ftill, in this dark {cene of earth, 
Hold {weet communion with thy living worth; 
And, while our purer thoughts thy merit fcan, 
Revere the Angel, as we lov’d the Man.’ 


That part of the quotation which alludes to our Author’s 
Epiftle to an eminent Painter (one of the beft poems that 
has appeared for fome time paii) is remarkably elegant and 
pathetic. } 

f We 














50 Hayley’s Ejay on Hiftory. 

We congratulate the public on fo valuable an acquifition as 
Mr. Hayley is likely to prove in the world of letters, and -thall 
be happy to meet him again, which we hope foon to do, in 
the regions of Parnaflus. : | 


And lo! he comes, 
. Propitious to our vows ; 


For the very next article fubmitted to our infpeion is, 


An Effay on Hiftory; in three Epifiles to Edward Gibbon, Ef, 
With Notes. By William Hayley, E/g. 4t0. 75. 6d. Boards, 
Dodfley. 


T HIS is a fubje& worthy of Mr. Hayley’s mufe, and he has 

treated it with that care and attention which it fo highly 
deferves. The poem is written in a nervous, animated, and ex- 
preffive ftyle, adorned in many parts with glowing imagery 
and defcription. The obfervations are in general excellent, 
and the fentiments new and ftriking. In the firft Epiftle, after 
a fhort introdu€tory compliment to Mr. Gibbon, our author 
obferves, with great propriety, the natural relation between 
Hiftory and Poetry ; and remarks, that his fubje& was fcarce 
touched by any of the ancients, except’ Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naflus, and the famous Lucian: that it was difguifed in its in- 
fancy by prieftcraft and fuperftition. He then takes oceafion 
to give us the characters of feveral ancient hiftorians ; Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Salluft, Livy, and Ta- 
citus; makes a digreflion to biography, which leads him to 
confider the merit of Plutarch, Marcellinus, and Anna 
Comnena. 

In this Epiftle the ancient hiftorians are finely chara&terifed, 
and properly difcriminated, as our readers will fee by the fol- 
lowing well-drawn picture of Herodotus. 

* Behold th’ hiftoric fire ! 
Ionic rofes mark his foft attire ; 
Bold in his air, but graceful in his, mien 
As the fair figure of his favour’d queen, 
When her proud galley fham’d the Perfian van, 
And grateful Xerxes own’d her more than man! 
‘ Soft as the ftream, whofe dimpling waters play, 
And wind in lucid lapfe their pleafurable way, 
His rich, Homeric elocution flows, 
For all the Mufes modulate his profe: 
Tho’ blind Credulity his ftep mifleads 
Thro’ the dark mift of her Egyptian meads, 
Yer when return’d, with patriot paffions warm, 
He paints the progrefs of the Perfian ftorm, 




















Hayley’s E/fay on Hiftory. 
In ‘Trath’s ijlumin’d field, his labours rear 

A trophy worthy of the Spartan {pear : 

His eager country, in th’ Olympic vale, 

Throngs with proud joy to catch the martial tale, 
Behold! where Valour, refting on his lance, 
Drinks the fweet found in raptare’s filent trance, 
Then, with a grateful fhout of fond acclaim, 
Hails the juft herald of his country’s fame !’ 


There is a fine knowlege of light and fhade, with a ftrength 
of colouring in this portrait, which fhews the hand of a mafter, 
. The chara&ers of Thucydides and Xenophon are drawn with 
accuracy and precifion. Salluft is well defcribed, as 


‘ Clear, tho’ concife, elaborately plain, 
Poifing his fcale of words with frugal care, 
Nor leaving one fuperfluous atom there! 
Yet well difplaying, in a narrow fpace, 
Truth’s native itrength, and Nature’s eafy grace.’ 


Our readers will not be lefs pleafed with his account of Livy, 
and the happy poetical comparifon of his remains with the fa- 
mous mutilated ftatue of Michael Angelo. His defcription of 
Tacitus is no lefs juft than beautiful. 


¢ Sarcaftic Tacitus, abrapt and dark, 
In moral anger forms the keen remark ; 
Searching the foul with microfcopic power, 
‘To mark the latent worm that mars the flower. 
His Roman voice, in bafe degenerate days, 
Spoke to Imperial Pride in Freedom’s praife ; 
And with indignant hate, feverely warm, 
Shew’d to gigantic Guilt his ghaftly form! 
There are, whofe ceniures to his ftyle affign 
A fubtle fpirit, rigid and malign ; 
Which magnified each monfter that he drew, 
And gave the darkeft vice a deeper hue: 
Yer his ftrong pencil fhews the gentleft heart, 
In one {weet fketch of biographic art, 
Whofe fofteft tints, by filial love combin’d, | 
Form the pure image of his father’s mind.’ 


The fecond Epittle opens with the defe&ts of our monkith 
hiftorians, to whom, notwirhftanding, our author confefles fome 
obligations, particularly the amiable Froiffard, whom he cha- 
ra€terifes. He then proceeds to give fome account of the Ita- 
lian, Portuguefe, Spanifh, French, and Englith hiftorians, af, 
ter the revival of learning under Leo X, -Machiavel, Guaic- 
ciardin, Davila, Father Paul, Oforius, Mariana, Thuanus, 
Voltaire, Clarendon, Burnet, Rapin, Hume, and Lyttelton, all 
pafs in review before him ; their feveral merits and defects are 
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1s Hayley’s Efay on Hifiory. 
pointed out; and the Epiftle concludes with reafons given by 
the author-for not attempting to defcribe any living hiftorian. 


From this Epiftle, which abounds with poetical beauties, we 
fhall fele&t Mr. Hayley’s character of the celebrated Voltaire. 


* On the wide fea of letters ’twas thy boaft 
To croud each fail, and touch at every coatt : 
From that rich deep how often haft thou brought 
‘The pure and precious pearls of {plendid thought ! 
How didft thou triumph on that fubje&-tide, 
Till Vanity’s wild guilt, and ftormy Pride, 
Drove thy ftrong bark, in evil hour, to fplit 
Upon the fatal rock of impious Wit! 

But be thy failings cover’d by thy tomb! 
And guardian laurels o’er thy afhes bloom ! 

* From the long annals of the world thy art, 
With chemic procefs, drew the richer part; 
To Hiit’ry gave a philofophic air, 

And made the intereft of mankind her care ; 
Pleas’d her grave brow with garlands to adorn, 
And from the rofe of Knowlege ftrip the thorn. 

‘ Thy lively eloquence, in profe, in verfe, 

Still keenly bright, and elegantly terfe, 
Flames with bold {pirit; yet is idly rath: 
‘Thy promis’d light is oft a dazzling flahh ; 
Thy wifdom verges to farcaftic fport, 

Satire thy joy, and ridicule thy fort!’ 


This character is well drawn, and highly finifhed, .as far as 
it goes. More, however, might perhaps have been expected 
by fo accurate an obferver, and fo good a judge of writing as 
Mr. Hayley, on fo fruitful a fubje& as the great Voltaire. 

In the third and laft Epiftle, the author confiders the chief 
defeés in hiftory, with the caufes of them; gives us a charac- 
ter of the accomplifhed hiftorian, with the laws of hiftory.; 
attributes the failure of Knolles to his bad choice of a fubject; 
fhews the danger of dwelling too much on events minute and 
inconfiderable ; cenfures Milton in this particular; obferves, 
that the worft defe& of an hiftorian is to vindicate tyranny ; in- 
ftances it in Dr. Brady ; laments the want of a general hiftory 
of England ; refle&ts on the ufe and delight of hiftory; confi- 
ders the labours of the hiftorian, and the cavils againft him; 
exprefles a warm concern for Gibbon’s irreligious {pirit ; 
blames the idle‘cenfure paffed on his paffion for fame, which 
the author defends. 

This third Epiftle is rather inferior in point of ftyle and 
compofition to the other two; though there are many fine 
ftrokes and moft excellent lines in it, particularly thofe which 

fo defervedly cenfure Herrera for his flattery of the execrable 
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Hayley’s E/fay on Hifiory, 
Philip, and the followi 
_ hiftorian. ; 


¢ Nor moderation’s dupe, nor faétion’s brave, 


Nor guilt’s apologift, nor flattery’s flave : 


Wife, but not cunning ; temperate, not cold ; 


Servant of truth, and in that fervice bold ; 
Free from all biafs, fave that juft controul 


By which mild Nature {ways the manly foul, 


And Reafon’s philanthropic {pirit draws 
To Virtue’s intereft, and Freedom’s caufe ; 
Thofe great ennoblers of the human name, 


Pure {prings of power, of happinefs, and fame! 
To teach their influence, and f{pread their fway, 


The juft hiftorian winds his toilfome way ; 


From filent darknefs, creeping o’er the earth, 


Redeems the finking trace of ufeful worth ; 
In Vice’s bofom marks the latent thorn, 


And brands that public peft with public fcorn. 


A lively teacher in a moral fchool ! 

In that great office fteady, clear, and cool ! 
Pleas’d to promote the welfare of mankind, 
And by informing meliorate the mind ! 
Such the bright tafk committed to his care! 
Boundlefs its ufe; but its completion rare.” 


Mr. Gibbon’s irreligious fpirit 1s touched by our author 
with fo much delicacy, that we cannot with-hold from our 


readers the following fhort quotation : 


* Think not my verfe means blindly to engage 


In rafh defence of thy profaner page! 
Tho’ keen her fpirit, her attachment fond, 


Bafe fervice cannot fuit with friendfhip’s bond ; 


Too firm from daty’s facred path to turn, 
She breathes an honeft figh of deep concern, 
And pities genius, when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, or innocence a fear, 
Humility herfelf, divinely mild, 

Sublime Religion’s meek and modeft child, 
Like the dumb fon of Creefus, in the ftrife, 
Where force affail’d his father’s facred life, 
Breaks filence, and, with filial duty warm, 


Bids thee revere her parent’s hallow’d form !’ 

The idea of Humility, the daughter of Religion, pleading 
for her parent, is finely conceived, and truly poetical. 

Thovgh-the laft Epiftle, as we before hinted, might, on a - 
careful revifal by our author, be made much more complete, 
and the fubject-matter of it be arranged in a better manner, 
this poem is, upon the whole, one of the beft that has been 
publifhed for fome time paft. The notes fubjoined are tuo 


ajong, and many of them unneceflary. 


ng admirable defcription of the perfe& 
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A Difcourfe delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, on 
May 9th and ioth, 1780. By Richard Watfon, D.D. F.R.S. 
4to, 6d. Rivington. 


N this difcourfe the learned author propofes a plan for the 
encouragement of Oriental literature, and reprefents the 
advantages which we may probaby derive from the tranflation 
of eaftern manufcripts, and a more intimate acquaintance with 
Arabic, Perfic, and Chinefe authors. 


¢ We yet know nothing, or next to nothing, of the treafures 
of eaftern learning ; but, from what we do know, there is no 
reafon why we fhould be deterred from endeavouring to know 
more. Proverbs and poems have their graces and their ufes : 
but from eaftern learning we derive more fubftantial benefits, 
than what can be expected from fuch compofitions. We owe 
algebra intirely to the Indians or Arabians: chymiftry, medi- 
cine, natural hiftory, geography, and mary of the moft ab- 
ftract fciences are indebted to the Arabians, if not for their 
birth, at leaft for their fupport and protedlion, when ‘they were 
abandoned by all the flates of Europe. It is faid, that the Ara- 
bians tranflated: into their own language the moft celebrated 
works of all other nations. If this be a fact, and the learned 
‘admit it as fuch, have we not great reafon to believe, that man 
monuments of Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, and Chaldean litera- 
ture, may be preferved in the Arabic tranflations, though the 
originals are irrecoverably lot? No language, not even the 
Grecian, after the conquefts of Alexander, had ever fo exten- 
five a {pread as the Arabic after the victories of Mahomet.’ 


The celebrated Dr. Hyde, in his Oratio de Linguz Arabice 
Antiquitate, informs us, that an ambaflador from the emperor 
of Morocco affured him, that in his country they had one 
library, containing 100,000 volumes in the Arabic language ; 
another, containing 200,0co ; and a great number of inGhor 
note. If this be true, itis impoffible to fay, what extra- 
ordinary produdtions may be hoarded up in thefe repofitories. 
Leo Africanus, in his defcription of Africa, takes no notice 
of thefe great libraries. But then it muft be remembered, 
that Leo wrote about the year 1526, a hundred and fifty years 
‘before the time of the ambaflador who gave Dr. Hyde this 
account ; and thefe libraries may have been collected fince 
that time. We are, however, inclined to fufpeat, that his 
excellency has exceeded the truth on this occafion, | 

Be this as it may, our learned author thinks, that the tranf- 
lation of the Oriental manufcripts, which we already poflefs, 
is a work worthy of the attention of all the univerfities in - 
Europe, For, fays he, 

‘ We 
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‘ We have hundreds of volumes in our Englifh libraries ; 
France, Holland, Italy have many; and the library of the Ef- 
corial alone, if we may judge from the catalogues which have 
been lately publithed, would amply reward all our pains. Men 
filled in thefe languages fhould be invited from every quarter, 
formed into a kind of fociety, and employed for life, under the 
dire€tion of proper perfons, in the drudgery of tranflation. 
Nothing, worth notice in this way, can be expected from the 
detached Jabours of a few profeffors of Hebrew or Arabic ; men 
of liberal education cannot readily be brought to undertake fuch 
a tafk, and if they could, the matter may be effected at a much 
eafier expence by the labours of inferior perfons. What would 
be an adequate reward for three or four needy Turks or Per- 
fians, would not be a proper ftipend for one man of letters, 
who fhould be obliged annually to produce the fruits of his un- 
remitted diligence. But without entering into the particular 
manner of accomphfhing this defign, I cannot help being of 
Opinion, that an inftitution eftablifhed at Cambridge, for the 
exprefs purpofe of tranflating and publifhing Oriental manu- 
fcripts, would redound to the credit of the univerfity ; and tend 
to put the learned world in poffeflion of a very valuable part of 
literature, of which at prefent we have but a very imperfect 
knowledge. There is no reafon to be alarmed at the difficulty 
of this undertaking, when we confider, what the great induftry 
of Dr, Kennicot has effected in collating the Hebrew manufcripts 
of the Old Teftament; for if the ability of one man can do fo 
much, what might not be expected from the joint abilities of a 
fociety of men united into a body, for the accomplifhing of one 
fingle object? 

* But an eftablifhment at home, for the purpofe of tranflating 
fuch Oriental manufcripts as are already to be met with in Eu- 
rope, is but apart of the plan; men fhould be fent abroad into 
Perfia, India, China, into every country of the globe where 
there are manufcripts of any antiquity, in order to collec them ; 
for it is a mortifying refleion, that we know very little of the 
hrftory of che human race; efpecially when there is a probabi- 
lity, that we might know more. The mouldering hand of time 
has, indeed, defaced fome of the moft precious monuments of 
antiquity ; and thofe few which might have efcaped che natural 
vicifiitudes of human things, have been utterly deftroyed by the 
defolation of unnatural war. The peftilent ambition of a few 
bad men, has left us in a ftate of irremediable i ignorance, I fear, 
concerning the mutual dependencies of different nations, the 
primeval population of the globe, and the intelleétual improve- 
ment of the humanrace. Yet, much remains to be done, Ea- 
rope is but lately emerged from a long barbarifm; and there 
-may be countries in Afia, which have. never experienced any 


interruption in the progrefs of arts, or the cultivation of Jearn- 
ing.’ 


He 
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He adds, * We have good reafon to believe, that could the 
ancieént-hiftories of Indoftan, Thibet, Siam, and China, be ob- 
tained, they would be well worthy of our attention. For if a 
fkill in manofaétures be a fign of civilization, we know from va- 
rious authorities, that the Indians and Chinefe were as much fu- 
perior to the moft ancient nations of the Weftern world, in the 
arts of dying, japanning, weaving of filk and linen, and other 
trades, as they are at prefent to us. ** And if we may be allowed 
to draw any conclufions from the immenfe buildings now exift- 
ing, and from the little of the infcriptions which can be inter- 
preted on feveral of the choultries and pagodas, I think it may 
fafely be pronounced, that no part of the world has more marks 
of antiquity for arts, fciences, and civilization, than the Penin- 
fula of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin.”’ 


This learned writer then proceeds to fhew, that a tranfla- 
tion of Oriental manufcripts may tend to remove many of the 
difficulties which have been conceived againft the authority of 
Mofes, from the fuppofed high antiquity of the Eaftern hifto- 
ries, and their filence concerning a deluge. 

Learned men (Grotius, Bryant, Catcott, &c.) have evidently 
proved, that a tradition concerning a deluge has prevailed in 
almoft every part of the globe, except India and China. Now, 
fays our author, may not this be a reafon for us to hefitate a 
little, till we know more of thofe countries, before we pofitively 
affirm that they have no fuch tradition, efpecially when there 
is a diverfity of teftimony upon the fubjeQ? 

If, continues he, we fhould be able to find in the hiftories 
of the eaftern nations, as certain tradiiions concerning a de- 
luge, and as certain proofs of the invalidity of their pretenfions 
to any great antiquity, as are confefledly to be met with in 
every other quarter of the globe, fhould we nct have great rea- 
fon to acquiefce in the account given by Mofes of the deluge, 
and the fubfequent fpreading of the defcendants of Noah over 
all the earth, notwithftanding the dificulties which may attend 
our endeavours to explain the manner,in which the deluge was 
effected ? But befides the univerfality of the tradition concern- 
ing a deluge, which a more minute acquaintance with the ge- 
neral biftory of mankind would probably eftablith, other proofs, 
he thinks, of a common origin might be expe&ted from the in- 
quiry ; fuch as thofe which may be derived from a fimilarity 
of cuftoms, which are very general, and yet too fingular in 
their nature to have fprung from any common neceflity of 
mankind. | 
_ The olive-branch, he obferves, was a fignal of peace, not 

only amongft Greeks and Romans, but likewife among the Al- 
pine nations, -who met Hannibal in his paflage; among the 
Americans, 
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Americans, who addrefled Columbus ; amongft other barba- 

riaas mentioned by Dampier ; and among the inhabitants of 
the Southern Ifles difcovered by our late navigators. He men- 

tions the general prevalence of human facrifices, of ferpent- 

worfhip, cuttings in the flefh at funerals, founding of trumpets 

during eclipfes, &c. and particularly takes notice of a ftriking . 
fimilarity in the cuftoms of the Egyptians and Peruvians. 

Compare Witfii gypiiaca with the Hiftory of Peru. by Garci-. 
laffo de la Vega. 

As to the means of accomplifhing the fcheme here propofed, 
they might, he fays, be pointed out with great facility. 

‘ A {mall fociety of proper perfons,: part of whom fhould be 
employéd at home in tranflating, and the other part in travel- 
ling to colle& materials, would complete the bufinefs in half a 
century. The public expence attending the maintenance of 
fuch a fociety, would be but as a drop in the ocean, compared 
with what is annually expended for lefs beneficial purpofes. 
Without increafing the public burdens, by recurring to parlia- 
mentary liberality, we need have no féedr Of obtaining from royal 
munificence, or private benefaction, fuch aids as, when added to 
other refources which the univerfity of Cambridge has a pro- 
{pect of {peedily poffeffing, would be fufficient for the purpofe.’ 


This is a noblé and extenfive fcheme, and well worth pur- 
fuing ; but experience only can determine what advantages 
may- be derived from it. The Arabic language is one of the 
chief fources of Oriental learning. But when we confider the 
fpecimens which Erpenius, Gelius, Pococke, and others, have 
given us of the Arabic writers, the hiftories of Elmacinus, 
Abulpharagius, and Eutychius, the geographical works of 
Abulpheda and Gabriel Sionita, and the various produdtions of 
Averroes and Avicenna, we fhall not be very fanguine in our 
expectations from that quarter. 
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ty has with great truth been faid, that ‘ praifing all, is 
praifing none ;’ it is the fame with general abufe, which 
lofes its force when indifcriminately beftowed. The concealed 
author of this virulent pamphlet, has, indeed, tried to praife one 
or two of the muficians in his alphabet, bur in fo aukward and 





» os 


* By an article in one of the new({papers, it was attempted to make 
the public believe that this libel againit the offspring of Apollo was 
the production of a certain baronet at Bath, as remarkable foe his 
good-nature and hofpitality,as this petulant author is for bitternefs, © 
and a naufeous want of Chriftian charity. 


Vor. L. July, 1780. Cc reludlant 
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reluctant a manner, that his good word can be little lefe.mor« 
tifying to his favourites, than his cenfure. What provoca- 
tions he may have received from the fons of Apollo, we know 
not; but he feems as obftinately bent on humbling their pride 
as Midas was to lower the creft of their fire and protector. 
That there are dunces in every profeffion the public need not 
to be told; but that mufic, in England, has more than other 
atts and profeffions at prefent, cannot eafily be proved: as 
every candid judge of the fubje& muft allow that the pra@ice 
of this art, in many particulars, is fo much advanced within thefe 
thirty years, that the worft performer in the opera band is now 
fuperior to the beft in the whole kingdom betore that period, 
particularly among the players on the violin, tenor, and vid- 
loncello. There were, perhaps, more good organ-players for~ 
merly than now; but the harpfichord and piano forte were ne- 
ver fo well indict God or fo generally well played on as at pre- 
fent. If it fhould enter into the head of a malevolent cenfor 
to make a general attack on the members of any other pro- 
feffion, on thofe of law or phyfic, for inftancé, would it be 
more difficult or lefs cruel to blazon their defe&s or infirmi- 
tics? Want of knowledge and {kill in thefe is, indeed, at- 
tended with more ferious confequences than in moficians, as 
our lives and fortunes are in their hands; whereas if a dull 
compofer, or clumfy performer, has the good fortune to pleafe 
the ignorant and injudicious, whom does he injure? will it be 
doing his friends and proteétors any kindnefs to render them 
faltidious, without enlarging their knowlege or refining their 
perceptions and tafte ? 

"This author, with all the bitternefs and inve@ive of an Ar- 
chilochus, will, we hope, if he is ever diftovered, be found 
equal to that fatirift in genius and abilities, as nothing but fu- 
perior talents or fcience can give weight to decifions which, in 
general, differ, toto cele, from thofe of the candid public. 

‘We fhail not attempt the refutation of particular errors and 
mifreprefentations in a work, of which the whole tifflue and 
texture are compofed of fpleen and malignity. Poor Arne! 
had he been living, would have had no quarter from fuch a 
writer; indeed, his vanity and abfurdity made him obnoxious 
to many people during his tite-time ; but true envy and male- 
volence feed only on the reputation of thofe who are ftill 
‘above-ground, and, by fome means or other, in their way, 
The charge againft the dofor’s fon, however, is unintelligible, 
when he is faid to‘ run fo much into the fugéing manner of 
the Jate Handel as he does in the Highland Laddie, Sweet Paf- 
fion of Love,’ &c. We believe if Mr. Arne could write fuch 
fugues 
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fugues as Handel, he would not beftow them. on ballads ; but 
we are wholly unacquainted with his fugueing manner, though 
we have been obliged to hear his fongs, which have been juft 
mentioned, much more frequently than we wifhed. 

. Asa proof of this author’s art of mortifying thofe of whont 
he {peaks moft favourably, we fhall only inftance Giardini, to 
whom he is more civil than to any one elfe; and yet le will not 
allow him, after thirty years ftudy and exercife of his profef- 
fion, to underftand harmony. When Giardini arrived in this 
country, the pedantry of fugue and contrivance had rendered 
it neceflary for every mufician to work himfelf into reputation 
by fuch Gothic means; and Giardini, being of another fchool 
and country, whence perpetual fugue had been baniffied by the 
good fenfe and tafte of Hafle, Vinci, and Pergolefi, was pro- 
nounced ignorant of counterpoint of his arrival, and is ftill 
fuppofed, by fuch critics as our author, to have remained fta- 
tionary in fpite of experience, and the great number of ad- 
mirable trios and quartettos which he has lately produced. But, 
to make him amends, he is faid to have changed the firings and 
Sow of Cramer: an affertion utterly invidious and groundlefs. 
Cramer was as great a player, with refpe@_to every part of his 
performance, on his firft arrival in England as at prefent, ex- 
cept the Cantabile; and in this, if he is very much improved 
fince that time, it would be but juftice to afcribe it to Abel, 
whom he has fo frequently heard, and from whofe exquifite 
manner of playing an adagio he has had the good fenfe and 
dexterity to profit. 

Bach is the hero of this pamphlet, though he is both injus 
dicioufly and unjuftly praifed : his merit as a compofer is in- 
difputable, particularly in fome of his operas and almoft all 
his fymphonies, which laft have a force and originality that 
manifeft him to be a compofer of yreat genius and abilities ; 
but his harpfichord mufic is certainly feeble, and frequently 
infipid, when performed without the accompaniments, which 
are fo excellently played at his own concertos. Whatever Mr. 
Bach’s hand and ftyle may have been formerly, he certainly 
fhuns all difficulties at prefent, and indulges in writing for the 
harpfichord both his own eafe, and the idlenefs of the Englith 
ladies, whom he has taught to be more pleafed with frivolous 
variations to Scotch tunes. than new and original compofitions. 
Thus far the author praifes his favourite injudicioufly; and it 
is certainly unjaft, when he is pronounced to give his compo~ 
fition and affiftance to fuch able muficians as Cramer-and 
Schroeter, who are as capable of writing for their own hands and 
inftruments as Mr. Bach. Indeed Kammel’s gentleman-like 
productions do not bear.the Jeaft marks of Mr. Bach’s genero- 
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fity, though a thought may now and then have been filched 
from him /ans y penfer. 

The .barpfichord, fince Mr. Bach’s saiee in this countrys 
has been Bhat he much lefs independent than it ufed to be ia 
the time of his father Sebaftian Bach, Handel, and Scarlatti,and, _ 
indeed, in the early part of his brother’s life-time, the admir- 
able Emanual Bach, long in the fervice of the king of Prufliay 
at Berlin, and now mufic-dire&or at Hamburgh, whom our 
author erroneoufly calls the father of Mr. Chriftian Bach. Thefe 
great mafters of keyed-inftruments could fupport them by. their 
own powers, without calling in the afiiftance of violins, bautboys 
and violoncellos, which are fo feldom found in private families, 
that the accompaniments to. harpfichord pieces, which are now 
always printed, are fcarcely ever ufed except in public concerts. 

But Mr. Bach is to be praifed, not only for all that he Jas 
done, but even for what he has aot done: for his leflons for 
two performers on one inftrument, which, according to our 
peremptory critic, are fo fuperior to thofe of the fir(t publither 
of harpfichord duets, are nor to be found, There is indeed one of 
that kind, publithed by Mr. Bach, with four very agreeable 
fonatas, and a duet for two harpfichords or piano fortes ; but 
this fingle compofition, though light and pleafing, does not 
feem to annihilate, or, like Aaron’s rod, to {wallow up alk 
others of the fame kind. 

Of our author’s knowledge in finging, we may judge by his 
eharacter of Piozzi, and fovereign. contempt for Pacchierotti. 
But of this art he feems to know no more than the fingers in the: 
Beggar’s Opera, Dibdin’s farces, and Vauxhall ballads, have 
taught him. Indeed he endeavours to be civil to the talents of 
Mad. Le Brun, which are thofe of a mere inftrument or Ca- 
nary bird, not of a human creature of feeling and fenfibility. 
However he much extols the excellencs of her ftyle, and judgment 
of her cadences, which are not thofe of amy great finger fhe 
has heard in England, Germany, or Italy ; but, by inverting 
the order of things, exaQily sho/e of ber hufbana’s buutbois. 

The opinion of this author is furely fomewhat new and fin- 
gular, when he afferts that ¢ Italian‘ fingers are pofefed of little 
tajte or fang.” And yet what pretty turns our play-houfe bal- 
Jad-fingers are faid to have, when ever fo {mall a portion of 
this little tafte is given /econd-band at any of our. theatres !: 
But why is a Lindley or a Harper admired, unlefs for finging a 
little like thefe Italians? It is not, we apprehend, the taite of. 
J. B. Efq, that has polifhed the charming voice of Mifs Har- 
rop, and rendered her the favourite of the public, but the 
leffons fhe has received from Sacchini; and of which we hears 
tily with the, would procure many more, 

Patchierotti, 








*» 
* 
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Pacchierotti, who, according to out candid critic, ‘ fings fo 
horribly out of tune, with a cracked voice and indifferent man- 
ner, has, in {pite of his triffe comtenance, gawky figure, and want 
of youth and beauty, not only got the better of R ni’s vocal 





powers but dimples. Perfons of the beft judgment, tafte, and 


feeling, are now unanimous in following him wherever he per- 
forms, and admiring his variety of ftyle and embellifhments, as 
well as the natural tone of his voice, and his exquifite expreffion 
and fenfibility. But thisauthor’sabufe can have little more weight 
with perfons of real knowledge in the art of mufic, than that 
of a parrot or magpye, that has learned to pronounce the words 
yogne ot rujcal, which he applies indifcriminately to all pafiengers 
who pafs through the ftreet where his cage is placed. 


dow ia 





Supplement to the Edition of Shak{peare’s Plays publifoed in 1778 dy 
~ Samuel Johnfon aud George Steevens. Jn two Volumes. Contain- 
ing additional Objervations by fome of the former Commentators: 
to which are fubjoined the genuine Potms of the fame Author, and 
Jeven Plays that have bien afiribed to him; with Notes by the 
Editor and others, 8vo. 183. Boards. Bathurft. (Continued from 

Vol, xix. p. 329.) 

1% our Review for May laf, we gave a general account of 
thefe fupplemeatal volumes; and fhall now lay before our 
readers fome of the exceltent annotations they contain. 

In the Prolegomena we are firft prefented with a very copious 
account of the internal form, ceconomy, and cuftoms of our 
ancient Englifh theatres’, written by Mr. Malone, the editor of 
the work : to this fucceeds fome anecdotes of the principal per- 
formers at the Globe play-houfe, and a copy of a very curious 
paper that is fuppofed to have hung up in fome old theatre, con- 
taining a defcription of a {pecies of entertainment of which no 
memorial is preferved in the annals of the Englith ftage. We 
next meet with the following obfervations relative to the tradi- 
tion of the Crown inn at Oxford, by Mr. Warton, author of the 
Hiftory of Englith Poetry. 

¢ Antony Wood is the firt*and original author of the anecdote 
that Shakfpeare, in his journies from Warwickhthire to London, ufed 
to bait at the Crown-inn on the weft fide of the corn- market in Ox- 
ford. . He fays, that Davenant the poet was born in that houfe in 
1606. * His father (he adds) John Davenant, was a fufficient vint- 
‘* ner, kept the tavern now known by the fign of the Crowz, and 
«* was mayor of the faid city in 1621. His mother was a very beau. 
 tifal woman, of a good wit and converfation, 1n which the wags 
‘¢ imitated by none of her children but by this Lay am [the poet], 
‘¢ The father, who was a very grave and difcrect citizen, (yet an 
*¢ admirer and lover of plays and play- -makers, efpecially Shake- 
“« fpeare, who frequented his houwte in his journies between War- 


“ wickfhiire and London) was of a melancholick difpofition, and 
C3 “ was 
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s* was feldom or never feen to laugh, in which he was imitated by 
** none of his children but by Robert his eldeft fn, afterwards fel- 
‘* low of St. John’s college; and a venerable’ Do@tor of Divinity.” 
Wood. Ath. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 292. edit. 1692. I will not fuppofe that 
Shakfpeate could have been the father’of a Doétor of Divinity*who 
never laughed: but it was always a conftant tradition in Oxford 
that Shak{peare was the father of Davenant tae poet.-~And I have 
feen this circumftance exprefsly mentioned in fome of Wood's pa- 
pers. “Wood was well qualified to know thefe particulers; for he 
was a townfman of Oxford, where he was born in 1632. Wood 
Jays, that. Dayenant went.to fchool in Oxford. Ubi fupr. ohne 
‘ As tq she Crowa-Inn, it fill remains as an inn, and is an-old de- 
cayed houfe, but probably was once a pringipalinn in Oxford. I¢ 
is directly if the road from Stratford to London. Jn a large upper 
room, which feems to have been a fort of Hall for entertaining a 
jarge company, or for accommodating (as was the cuftom) different 
arties at once, there was a bow windew, withthree pieces of excel- 
Sai painted glafs. About eight years. ago, I remember vifiting this 
room, and propofing to purchafe of the landlord the painted gla(s, 
which would have been a curiofity as coming from Shakfpeare’s inn. 
But going thither foon after, 1 found it was removed ; the inn- 
keeper having communicated my intended bargain’to the owner of 
the houfe, who began to fufpeét that he was poffefledefia curiofity 
too valuable to be parted wittr, of to remain in fuch a place: and I 
never could héar of it afterwards. If I remember right, the painted 
giafs coniitied of three armoriai fhields beautifully ftained. I have 
faid fo much on this fubjeét, becaufe I ‘think that Shak fpeare’s 2 
holtelry at Oxford deferves no lefs refpect than Chaucer’s Tabarde 
jn Southwark! bhai PR AY x 


The fubfequent remark on—And that my love, &c. in the 
Tempeft, was made by the late Mr. Juftice Blackftone. 

‘ Transfer thefettwo lines to the end of Thurio’s fecond fpeech, 
in page 214, and all is right. ‘Why then fhould Julia faint? It is 
only an artifice, feeing Silvia given up to Valentine, to difcover her- 
felf to Protheus, by a pretended miftake of the rings. One great 

. fault of this play is the haftening too abruptly, and without due pre- 
paration, to the denoiiement, which fhews that, if it be Shakfpeare’s, 
{which I cannot doubt) it was one of his very early performances.” 

To the fame learned and ingenious gentleman are we in- 
debted for the following remark on a paflage in the Merry 
Wives of Windfor. It is intended as a fequelto Mr. Stee- 
vens’s note on the fame fabje&. ) 


‘ Thefe knights will Aack (that iss become cheap and vulgar) and 
therefore the advifes her friend not to fully her gentry by becoming 
one. The whole of this difcourfe about knighthood is added fince 
the firft edition of this play; and therefore I fufpedt this is an ob- 
Jique refle€tion on the prodigality of James I. in beftowing thefe 
honours, and erecting in 1611, a new order of knighthood, called 
Baronets ; which few of the angjent gentry would condefcend to 
accept. See Sir Hugh Spelman’s epigram on them, Gilaf. p. 76, 
which endsthus: ~ nia ye 
ene “* —— dum cauponare recufant 

s¢ Ex vera geniti nobilitate viri; 
*¢ Tnterea e caulis hic prorepit, ilie tabernis, 
. s* Et modo fit dominus, gui modo fervys erat,’? 

Beg another itroke at them in Ofhello, vol, X. p. 553. 


: T9 
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© To hick and to hack, in Mrs. Quickly’s language, fignifies to 
flammer or hefttate, as boys do in faying their leffons.” * 
in Meafure for Meafure, Mr. Malone makes a pertinent 
obfervation on ; 
‘ But here they live to end.] So the old copy. Is it not probable that 
the author wrote: 
But avhere they live to end. | 
‘The prophecy is not, that future evils fhould end ere or before 
they are born; or in other words, that there fhould be no more 
evil in the world (as Sir T. Hanmer by his alteration feems to have 
underftood it); but, that they thould end where they began; i.e. with 
the crigtinal, who being punihhed for his firit offence, could not pro- 
ceed by /uccefive degrees in wickednefs, nor excite others, by his im- 
punity, to vice. 
So, in the next fpeech: 
«© And do him right, that anfw’ring this foul wrong, 
** Lives not to act awother.” ' 
It is more likely that a letter fhould have been omitted at the 
prefs, than that one fhould have been added.’ 


“The next note with which we hall prefent our readers, is 
alfo the produgtion. of the ingenious @ditor. It relates to a 
paflage in Much a:'o about Nothing. 

“Tf fuch a one will fmile, &c.) What militates ftrongly againf Dr. 
Johnfon’s pointing. and confequently againft his interpretation, 1 
that in thefe plays, the words cry and hem are generally found joine 
together. So, in As you like It ; : 

66 TET could cry hem and have him——.”” 

‘ Again, in The Firft Part of Henry IV, at Il, fc. iv. and in many 
other places. 

* A very flight alteration of the text will, I apprehend, make per- 
fe& fenfe : 3 

If fuch a one will fmile and ftroke his beard ; 
Ia forrow wag; cry hem, when he fhould groan; 

© And and in haktily or ind ftinétiy pronounced might eafily have 
been confounded, tuppofing { what there is great reafon to believe) 
that thefe plays were copied for the prefs by the ear. 

‘ By this reading a clear fenfe is given, and the latter part of the 
line isa parapbrafe on the former. 

‘To cry hem was, as appears from the paflage cited by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, a mark of teftivity. So alfo from Love's Cruelty, a tragedy 
by Shirley, 1640: 

‘© Cannot he /augh and hem, and kifs his bride, 
<¢ But he mutt fend me word ?” 

* Again, in The Second Part of Henry IV; 

‘© We have heard the bells chime at midnight-—that we have, 
that we have ;—our watch-word was, hem, boys.” 

_ €On the other hand, to ery woe was ufed to denote grief. Thus, 
in the Winter's Tales 

6 but the laft, O Lords, 

«¢ When I have faid, cry woe,” 

‘With refpect to the word qwag, the ufing it asa verb, in the 
fenfe of to play the wag, is entirely in Shak{peare's manner, There | 
is {carcely one of bis plays in which we do not find fubftantives 
wfed as verbs. Thus we meet——to teltimony, to boy, to couch, to 
grave, to bench, to voice, to paper, to page, to dram, to fage, to 
fever, to fool, to palate, to mountebank, to god, to virgin, to paf- 

4 fion, 
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‘fion, to monfter, to hiftory, to fable, to wall, to period, to fpaniele 
to ftranger, &c. &c.* | : 


In Love’s Labour Loft; we meet with an elucidating remark 
by Mr. Steevens, on the words— 

* Guerdon,—O fweet guerdon! better than remuneration}; eleven- 
pence farthing better, &c.] The following parallel paffage in A 
Health to the 'Gentlemanly Profefion af Serving-men, or the Servings 
_ man’s Comfort, &c.. 1598, was pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer. 

«« There was, fayth he, a-man, (but of what eftate, degree, or 
calling, I will not name, leaft'thereby I might incurre dilpleafure 
of anie) that coming to his friendes houfe, who was a gentleman of 
good reckoning, and being there kindly entertained, and well ufed, 
as well of his friende the gentleman as of his fervantes: one of the 
fayd ferventes doing him fome extraordinarie pleafure during his 
abode there, at his departure he comes unto the fayd fervant, and 
fayth unto him, Holde thee, here is a regtuneration for thy paynes ; 
which the fervant receiving, gave him utterly for it (befides his 
paynes) thankes, for it was but.a three-farthings peece: and I holde 
thankes for the*fame a {mall price, howfoever the market goes. 
Now an other comming to the fayd gentleman’s houfe, it was the 
forefayd fervant’s good hap to be neare him at his going away, who 
calling the fervant unto him, fayd, Holde thee, here is a guerdon for 
thy deferts: now the fervant payde no deerer for the guerdon, 
than he did for the remuneration; though the guerdon was xi d. far- 
a better; for it was a fpilling, and the other but a three-far- 
thinges.” . ees 

“Whether Shakfpeare, or the author of this pamphlet was the bor- 
rower, cannot be known, till the time whén Love's Labour Lof was 
written, and the date of the earlieft edition of the Serving-man’s 
Comfort &c. fhall be afcertained by circumftances which at prefent 
are beyond our reach.” (See eer er 


In the Midfummer Night’s Dream, Mr. Malone makes the 


fo'lowing plaufible conjecture : 

© No, I am no fuch thing ; | am a man, as other meq are :—and there 
indeed, let him name his name, and tell them plainly he is Snug the 
joiner.) There are probably many temporary allufions to particular 
incidents and charaéters fcattered through our author’s plays, which 
gave a poignancy to certain paflages, while the events were recent, 
and the perfons pointed at, yet liviag-~In the fpeech now before 
us, I think it not improbable chat he meant to allude to a fact which ° 
happened in his time, at an enterainment exhibited before queen 
Elizabeth. It is recorded in a manuafcript collection of anecdotes, 
ftories, &c. entitled, Merry Paffages and Feafts, Mf. Harl. 6495: 

‘© There was a {pectacle prefented to queen Elizabeth upon the 
water, and among others I/arry Goldingham was to reprefent Arion 
upon the dolphin’s backe ; but finding his voice to be very boarfe 
and unpleafant, when he came to perform it, he tears off his dif- 
guife, and favears he was none of Arion, not he, but even honeft Har. 
Goldingham; which blunt difcoverie pleafed the queene better than 
if it had gone through in the right way: — yet be could order his 
voice to an inftrument exceeding well.” 
© The collector of thefe Merry Paffages appears to have been ne- 
phew to Sir Roger L’Elirange 
sre x! — 
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In the play laft mentioned,. the fame gentleman makes the 
fubfequent remark, intended to. follow, Dr. Warburton’s note 
on-— , 
© And I have found Demetrius; like a jewel, 
Mine own and not mine onmwn.| 
¢ An anonymous critick fuppofes-that-Shakfpeare had in his 
thoughts the mine of rubjes, belonging to. the king of Zeylan men- 
tioned by Le Blanc and other travellers) out of which the king had 
all that exceeded the weight of four or five carrats, and none under 
that weight — on which account the jewels of the mine might be 
called his own and not'his own. - - 
‘1 do not fuppofe any. fuch allufion to have heen intended. — He. 
lena, I think, only means to fay, that having found Demetrius an- 
expectedly, the confidered her‘property in him as infecure.as that 
‘which a perfon has in a jewel that he has found by accident; which 
he knows not whether he fhall retain, and which therefore may pro- 
perly enough be called his own and not his qwu, . 
Helena does not fay, as Dr. Warburton bas reprefented, that De- 
metrius was like a jewel, but that fhe had fourd him, like a jewel, &c. 
‘ A kindred thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 
: . —— by farts, 
© His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear. 
_ © Of what he has, and has not.” o ) 
© The fame kind of exprefion is found alfoin The Merchant of Vee 
é: 
Wir “© Where ev'ry fomething, being blent together, 
« Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy, 
“© Expreft, aud not expref.” , 


The editor’s note on ‘the following paffage in the Mérchant 
of Venice, is alfo worthy of obfervation, | 
‘ Well, if any man in Italy——] Dr. Johnfon’s explanation, ap- 
pears to me perfectly juft. In fupport of it, it fhould be remem- 
bered, that awvsich is frequently ufed by our author and his contem- 
poraries, for the perfonal pronoun, wo, It is ftill fouled im our 
Liturgy. : 
‘The whole difficulty of this paffage, has, I believe, arifen from the 
oniiffion of the particle zo. The weids, I fhall have good fortune, are 
not, I believe, conneéted with what goes before, but with what fol+ 
lows ; and begin a new fentence. Theauthor, I think, meant, that 
Launcelot, after this abrupt fpeech —Well if any man that offers ta fwear 
upon a-book, has a fairer table than mine~-(1am much miftaken— 
fhould proceed in the fame manner in which he began:—* I thal 
have zo good fortune; goto, here’s a fmple line of life, &c.” 
' € So before: 
“* I cannot get a fervice, 20; 
“ I have meer a tongue in my head——” 
© And afterwards : 
‘© Alas! fifteen wives is nothing.” . ; 
¢-The Nurfe, in Romeo and Fuliet, expreffes her&1f exadtly in the 
fame ftyle: “* Well, you made a Ample choice; you know not how to 
chofe a man; Romeo! 20, not he ;—he is zot the flower of courtely ; 
—go thy ways, wench, &c.” 


The fubfequent note, by Mr. Whalley, on a paflage in A/Ps 
Gel, Jc. is obvioufly explanatory of the poet’s meaning. 


—He 
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© amHe was whip'd for getting the foeriff's fool with child; a dumb 
Gmnocent, that could not fay him nay.) Innocent does not here fignify 
a perfon without guilt or blame; but means, in the good-natured 
Janguage of our anceftors,. an ideot or natural fool. Agreeably to 
this fenfe of the word is the following entry of.a burial in the parifh 
Regitter of .charlewoed in Surry: * ‘Thomas Sole, an innocent 
about the age of fifty years and upwards, buried the 19%) Scptem- 
ber, 1605." 


We fhall next prefent our readers with another annotation 
by the late learned Judge, whom we formerly mentioned. It 
is cn the following paffage in Macbeth, 


© Safe toward your love and hondur.] 

‘ Safe (i e. faved toward you love and honour ; 
and then the fenfe will be—** Our duties are your children, and 
fervants or vaffals to your throne and ftate; who do but what they 
fhould, by Going every thing with a faving oftheir love and honour 
toward you.” The whole is an allufion to the forms of doing ho- 
mage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, or kege homage, 
to the king was abfolute and without any exception ; but Ample 
homage, when done to a fubje& for lands bolden of him, was al- 
ways with a faving of the allegiance (the love and Aonour) due to 
the fovercign. ‘“* Sauf la foy que jeo day a nofire feignor le roy,” as it 
is in Lyttleton. And though the expreffion be fumewhat {tiff and 
forced, it is not more fo than many others in this play, and fuits 
well with the fituation of Macbeth, now beginning to waver in his 
allegiance. For, as our author elfewhere fays, | 

« When love begins to ficken and decay, 

** It ufeth an enforced ceremony,” 


Mr. Malone feems to haye re&tified a paffage in king John 
by a°very {mall al'eration, 
| u rr " te les ribs of peace 
uft by the hungry now be fed upon.] This paffage has, 
think, been imifundertheod, for Lvet OF J doch” tee teed 
There fhould be, I apprehend, a comma after tne word hungry : 
’ “Mutt by the hungry, now be fed upon. | 
i.e. by the hungry troops, to whom fome thare of this ecclefiaftical 
fpoil would natural'y fail. The expreffion, like many other of our 
author’s is taken from the facred writings: “ And there he maketh 
the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city for habitation.” 
zo7th Pfalm.—Again: “He hath filled the hungry with good 
things, &c.” St. Luke, c.i. 53. ; 
‘This interpfetation is fupported by the paffage in the old play, 

which is here imitated: opal 

«© Philip, 1 make thee chief in this affair ; 

** Ranfack their abbeys, cloyfters, priorieg, 

s* Convert their cain unto my /oldiers’ ule,” © 
When I yead this paflage in the old play, the firft idea that fug- 
gefted itfelf was,that a word had dropt out at the prefs, in the con- 
trovetted line, and that our author wrote: 

Matt by the bungry /oldiers now be fed on. __ 
But the punttuation above recommended renders any alteration un« 


neceflary, . 
‘ ja 
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In ‘king Henry IV. p..I. Mr. Malone makes 2 remark, 
relative to Sir John, Oldcaftle, which appears to be well found 

‘ From the following paffage in The Meeting of Gallants at an Ors 
dinarie, or the Walkes in Powles, quarto, 1604,°it appears that Sir 
John’ Oldcaftle (not; Lconceive, the lord Cobham) was reprefented 
on the ftage as a very fat man.—* Now fignors, how like you min@ 
hoft? did I tell you he was a madde round knave and a merrie 
one too ? and if you chaunce to talke of fatte Sir John Oldcaftle, he 
will tell you, he was his great grand-father, and not much unlike 
him in paunch.°—The hott, ‘whois here defcribed, returns to the 
gallants, and entertains them with telling them ftories. After his 
firtt tale, he fays; ‘* Nay gallants, I'll fit you, and now I will ferve 
‘in another, as good as vinegar and pepper to your roalt beefe.”— 
Signor Kickfhawe replies: ‘* Let's have it, let’s tafte on it, mine 
hoft, my noble fat aor.” ' 

‘ The caufe of all the confufion relative to thefe two charaéters, 

I believe, was this. Shakfpeare appears evidently to bave caught 
the idea of the character of Falftaff from a wretched play entitled 
The famous Vifories of King Heury V. (which had been exhibited be- 
fore 1589) in which there is a Sir John Oldcaftle, (“a pamperd 
glutton, and a debauchee,” as he is called in a piece of that age) 
‘who appears to be the charatter alluded to in the paflage above 
quoted from The Meeting of Gallants, &c. Our author probably 
never intended to ridicule the real Sir John Oldcaftle, lord Cob- 
ham, in any refpect ; but thought proper to make Falftaff, in imi- 
tation of his proto-type, a mad round knave a\fo. From the firft ap- 
pearance of King Henry IV. the old play in which this Sir John Old- 
caitle had been exhibited, was probably never performed. Hence, 
I conceive, it is, that Fuller fays, “ Sir John Falftaff has relieved 
the memory of Sir John Oldcaftle, and of late is fubttituted buffoon 
in his place; which being mifunderftood, propeoly gave rife to 
the ftory, that Shak{pear changed the name of the charaéter. 
'. © Falltaff having thus grown out of, and immediately fucceeding, 
the other charagter, having one or two features in common. with 
him, and being probably reprefented in the fame drefs, and with 
the fame fictitious belly as his predeceffor, the two names might 
have been indifcriminately ufed by Field and others, without any 
miiftake or intention to deceive. Perhaps, behind the fcenes, in 
conléquence of the circumitances already mentioned, Oldcaftle 
might have been a cant-appellation for Falftaff, for a long time, 
Hence the name might have crept, in fome play-houfe copy, inte 
one of the fpeeches in The Second Part of King Henry IV, 

In another paflage, in the fame play, Mr, Malone feems to 
eftablith the poet’s meaning. 

‘ And then I flole all courtely from heaven. | Dr. Warburton’s expla. 
nation of this paflage appears to mé very queftionable. According 
to him, Henry fteals a certain portion of courtefy out of heaven, as 
Prometheus fiole a parcel of fire from thence. But the poet had 
not, I believe, 2 thought of Promethus or the heathen ods, nor 
indeed was courte/y (even underftanding it to fignify @ lity) the 
charaéteriftick attribute of thofe deities. en ee 

‘The meaning, I apprehend, is-~/ was fo affable and popular, that 
L.engrofed the devotion and reverence of qll men to myfelf, and thus de- 


auded Hsayen of jts worhhippers, 
frau ‘ | ¥ - SN ee F 9 § Courtely 
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* Courtefy is here ufed for the refpe&t and obeifance paid by an in- 

ferior to a fuperior. So, in this play: 

“* To dog his heels and court’/y at his frowns.” 
In A& V. it is ufed for a refpeétful falute, in which fenfe it was ap- 
plied to men as well as to women : : 
“* I will embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 

“© That he thall thrink under my courte/y.” 
Again, in K. Henry IV, P. IL, 7 

‘© Ifa man will make curt'/y, he is virtuous.” 
Again in the Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 

*¢ The homely villain curi’fes to her low.” : 
This interpretation is ftrengthened by the two fubfequent lines, 
which contain a fimilar thought: 

« And drefs mylfelf in fuch humility, 

“© That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts.” 
Henry robbed beaven of its worip, and the ding of the allegiance 
of his fubjeéts.’ 


. In king Henry V. the following expreffion is thus illuftrated 
by Mr. Whalley. 

‘——qwe'll be all three {worn brothers ¢o France :] The humour of 
Jworn brothers fhould be open’d a litde. In the times of adventure, 
it was ufual for two chiefs to bind themfelves to thare in each other's 
fortune, and divide their acquifitions between them. So, in the 
Conqueror’s eapedition, Robert de Oily, and Roger de Ivery were 
JSratres jurati; and Robert gave one of the honours he received to 
his /worm brother Roger. So thefe three fcoundrels fet out for 
France, as if they were going to make a conqueit of the kingdom.” 


The fubfequent annotation by Mr. Malone, is intended to 
facceed Mr. Steevens’s note on a paffage in king Henry VIII. 

“ Come, come, my lord, you'd fpare your fpoons:] As the following 
ftory, which is found in a collection of anecdotes, entitled Merry 
Paffages and Feafts, Mf. Harl. 6395, contains an allufion to th!s 
cultom, and has not, I believe, been publifhed, it may not bean 
improper fupplement to this account of apofile /poons. It thews that 
our author and Ben Johnfon were once on terms of familiarity and 
friendthip, however cold and jealous the latter might have been in a 
fubfequent period : 

‘“Shakefpear was godfather to one of Ben Jonfon’s children, and 
after the chriftening, being in deepe ftudy, Jonfon came to cheer 
him up, and afkt him why he was fo melancholy ? No *faith, Ben, 
fays he, not I; but I have beene confidering a great while what 
fhould be the fitteft gift for me to beftow upon my god-child, and I 
have refolvw’d at laft. I pr’y thee, what, fays he.—1]’ faith, Ben, 
Fil give him a dozen good /atten /poons, and thou fhalt tranflate 
them.” 

‘« The collector of thefe anecdotes appears to have been nephew 
to Sir Roger L’Eftrange. He names Donue as the relator of this 
Story.’ 

‘The next remark is made by Judge Blackftone, and is in- 
tended to follow Mr, Steevens’s note on a paflage in Romeo 
and Juliet: 

That run-away’s eyes may wink. 

* That feems not to be the optative adverb utizam, but the pro- 

noun iffa. Thefe lines contain no wilh, but a -reafonfor Juliet’s 
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preceding with for the approach of cloudy night; for in fuch a ~ 
night there may be no ftar-light to difcover our ftolen pleafuresy _ 
‘© That runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo 
“ Leap to thofe arms, untalked of and unfeen.” 


. Under the name of the fame learned commentator, we meet 
with a note, which is defigned to follow that of Mr. Steevens 
on—Do I impart towards you.—~ , . 


‘ I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in, 
moft of the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary : 
though it might be cuftomary, in elections, to pay fome arreepom 
to the royal blood, which by degrees produced hereditary fuccefhon.. 
Why then do the reft of the commentators fo often, treat Claudius. 
as an ufurper. who had deprived young Hamlet of his right by heir-’ 
foip to his father’s crown? Hamlet calls him drunkard, murderer, 
and villain; one who had carryed the election. by low and mean, — 
practices ; had 

. «© Popt in between. the election and my hopes-——” 
ha 


‘¢ From a thelf the precious diadem ftole, 

‘¢ And pat it in his pocket .” 
but never hints at bis being an ufurper. His difcontent arofe from 
his uncle’s being preferred before him, not from any legal right, 
which he pretended to fet up to the crown. Some regard was pro- 
bably had to the recommendation, of the preceding prince, in 
electing the fucceffor, And therefore young Hamlet had * the voice, 
of the king himlelf for his fucceflion in Denmark ;” and he at his own 
death prophecies that “ the election would light on Fortinbras, wno 
had his dying voice,” conceiving that,by the death of his uncle, 
he himfelf had been king for an inftant, and had therefore.a right — 
to recomme:d. When, in the. fourth aét, the rabble wifhed to: 
choofe Laertes king, I underftand that antiquity was forgot, and 
cuftom violated, by electing a new king in the life time of the 
old oes and perhaps alfo.by the,calling in a ftranger tothe royab. 
blood ° 


Our readers will, we doubt not, be pleafed with the follow- 
ing note by Mr. Malone, on the queen’s expreffion in Haamlet,.. 


‘ As kill a king!) It has, been doubted whether Shakfpeare ir- 
tended to reprefent the queen as acceffary to the murder of her 
hufband. The furprize the here. exprefles at the charge feems to 
tend to her exculpation. Wherethe variation is-not particularly ' 
marked out, we may prefume, I think, that the poet intended to 
tell his ttory as it had.been told before. The following: extraét 

- therefore from The Hiflory of Hamblet, bi. let. relative to this point, 
will probably not be unacceptable to the reader: ** Fengon [the 
king in the prefent play} boildened and encouraged by fuch impu; » 
nitie, durft venture to couple himfelf in. marriage with ber, whom 
he ufed as his concubine during good Horvendille’s life; in that 
fort {potting his name with-a dotible vice, inceftuous: adulterie, 
and paracide murther.—-This adulterer and infamous murtherer 
flaunderedthis dead brother, that he would have flain bis wife, and 
that hee by chance finding him on the point ready to do it, in de«: 
fence of the lady had flain him.—The unfortunate and wicked wos - 
man that had received the honour to be the wife-of one of the va-.: 
hanteitand wifeft princes in the North, imbafed herfelf in fuch vile 
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fort as to falfifie her faith unto him, and, which is worfe, te marrie 
him that had bin the tyrannous murthérer of her lawful hufdand ; 
which made diverfe men think that fhe had Beene the cauferof the 
murther, thereby to live in her adulterie without controle.” Hy/, 
of Hamb. fig. C. 1. 2. = ; ji 

® In the conference however with her fon, on which the pre- 
fent fcene is founded, the ftrongly afferts her innocence with refpec 
to this fact : 

«¢ I know well, my fonne, that I have done thee great wrong in 
yharrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy fa- 
ther, and my loyal fpoufe; but when thou fhalt confider the {mall 
means of refiftance, and ‘the treafon of the palace, with the little 
caufe of confidence we are to expect, or hope for, of the courtiers, 
all wrought to his will ; as alfo the power he made ready if I fhould 
have refufed to like him; thou wouldft rather excufe, than accufe 
mee of Jafcivioufnefs or inconftancy, much lefs offer me that wron 
te fufpeét that ever thy mother Geruth once confented to the deat 
and mufther of her hufband : {wearing unto thee by the majeftie of 
the gods, that if it had layne to have refifted the tyrant, although 
it had beene with the lofle of my blood, yea and of my life, I would 
furely have faved the life of my lord and hufband.” Ibid. fig. 
D. 4, : , ' 
¢ Iris obférvable, that in'the drama neither the king or queen 
make fo good adefence. Shakfpeare wifhed to render them a3 
odious as he could, and therefore has notin any part of the pla 
furnifhed them with even the femblance of an excufe for their con- 
duct.” . 


We cannot avoid taking notice of the following remark by 


judge Blackftone, on a fwbfequent paffage in Hamlet. - 

-* That young Hamlet was born.) By this fcene it appears that 
Hamlet was then. thirty years old, and knew Yorick well, who had 
been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning of the pla 
he is {poke of as a very young man, one that defigned to go back 
to fchool, i.e. tothe umiverfity of Wittenberg. ‘The poet in the fifth. 
act had forgot what he wrote in the firft.” 


-Mr. Steevens’s note on the following paffage is highly fatis- 
factory. 


© There's a divinity that thapes our ends, 

© Rough-hew them how we will.] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
thefe words are merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, and a 
dealer in fkewers, \ately obfervéd'to bim that his nephew (an idle 
Jad).could only aff him in making them; ‘‘—he could rough hew 
them, but 1 was obliged to fhape their ends,” Whoever recolleéts 
the profeffion of Shakipeare’s father, will admit that his fon might 
be no ftranger to {uch aterm. I have feen packages of wooll pinn'd 
up with /kewers.” 


We fnall conclude with the following extra&,. which is an 
annotation, alternately, by, judge Blackflone, Mr. Steevens, 
and again by the formers on.a paflage in Orhello. 

4] did fay fo.) 'This.is a moft unmeaning fentence, in the mouth 
ef fuch a tpeaker, and at fuch atime. If we can fuppofe this part 
of this play to have been taken down by the ear, and fo handed to 
the fir editers, a-fimilarity of founds might perhaps lead to a dif- 
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eovery of the true text. Tago has juft got the fatal. hankerchief, 
and is commenting upon it in his hands ¢ ’ 
*¢ In Caffio’s lodgings will I lofe this hiipkia, ; 
ss This may do fomething.”’ 
But feeing Othello coming, he ftops fhort, and hattily ocdiiile t@ 
conceal it. Poflibly then this. may be the reading : 
‘ —— Hide it !—/o—fa— 
«* Look where he comes !——’ 
* So, fo, is no uncommon interjection with Shakfpeare, when a 
man is {urprized in an action which he wifhes toconceal. Othello 
ufes it in this play, when interrupted by Emilia in the horrid act of 
killing Defdemona. BLACKsTONE. 
‘a did fay fo:—] As this paflage is fuppofed to be obfcure, I 
fhail attempt an explanation ot it. 
__ Iago firft ruminates on the qualities of the paffion which he is la. 
bouring to excite; and then proce to comment on its effe&s, 
Fealoufy (lays he) with the fmallef operation on the blood, flames ext 
with the wiolence of fulphur, &c. 
w——I did fay fo; 
Look where he comes! 
je. I knew that the leaft touch of fuch a paffion would not permit 
the Moor to enjoy a moment of repofe —TI have juft faid that jeal- 
onfy is a rettleis commotion of the mind; and look where Othello 
approaches, to confirm the propriety and juftice of my obfer- 
vation. STERVENS, e 
« As Mr. Steevens has by his interpretation elicited fome meanin 
(though, I think, an obfcure one) out of this difficult hemittic, i 
readily retract my amendment: being of opinion that fuch bold and 
ticentious conjectures. can never be warranted, unlefs where the 
fenfe is quite defperate. BLACKSTONE.” 


The notes we have extrated are fufficient ‘to evince the 
value of thefe two fupplemental volumes, which, indeed, could 
not fail to merit the regard of the public, when they are the 
production of gentlemen fo converfant with the poet’s works, 
and fo peculiarly well qualified to elucidate them. 








A Colleion of the Wills now known to be extant, of the Kings and 
Queens of England, Princes and Princeffes of Wales, and every 
Branch of the Biood Royal, fram the Reign of William che Con- 
queror, to that of Henry VI1l. exclufive. With Explanatory 

_ Notes, and a Gloffary, 410. Boards. 18s. TH. Payne. 


qt is the bufinefs of an hiltorian, who withes to tranfmit hie 

‘ works with honour to pofterity, to colle& his materials, not 
from the compilations of his brethren, but, whenever it is pof- 
fible, from original authorities, from as, journals, charters, 
trials, deeds, letters, regifters, pedigrees, medals, and other 
public and private records. ** Antiquitates (fays the great lord 
Verulam) feu biftoriarum reliquiz, {unt tanquam tabula nau- 
fragii, quas homines induftrii & fagaces, ex genealogiis, faltis, 
titulis, . 
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titulis, ntmifmatibus, archivis, er inftruméntis, tam publicis 
quam privatis, 4 temporis diluvio efipiunt & confervant.” Fr. 
Bacon de Augment. 'Scient. H..6. Thefe, therefore, being the 
»fources of authentic information, ought to be either 
carefully preferved in- their original form, or, which is infix 
nitely preferable, faithfully and corre€ily printed. In this de- — 
partment. of hiterature, we are much indebted to many induf- 
trious compilerse Rymer’s: Foedera, Thurloe’s' State Papersy, 
Rufhworth’s Hiftorical ColléQions, Spelwian’s Concilia, &c,. 
are ufefy] publications, calculated to fix the date’ of thany im= 
portant tranfaétions, to elucidate obfcure paffagées in our En-. 
glith:annals, and dire& the pew of the hiflorian in a variety of 
doubtful ciroumftances, 7 
‘The editor of this Colle&tion of Wills: may be reckoned 
among thefe benefactors to the public. He is the firft who has 
given us any thing on this kind, or the fame regular and ex- 
tenfive plan, confequently,) he has-opened'a new (though’ net 
indeed'a copious’) fotirce-of intelligence, and bas contributed 
Hi$ mite to thofe treafutes of hifforical learning which we be«’ 
fore poffefled: © wait 
This Colle&tion contains: the. wills of almoft all our kings, 
. from: William: the Conqueror to: Henry VII. exclufive; and 
about thirty others, made by ditferent perfonages' belonging to 
the royal family :‘as, Lady Clare, Edward the Black Prince, 
Lionel duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt, Katherine, queea of 
Henry V. Cardinal Beaufort, Margaret countefs of Rich- 
mond, Sc. 
The reader may form a competent notion of this publica- 
tion, and the’editor’s views and labours, by the following ex- 
tra&t from the preface. 


© When the great Sobiefki, to whofe valour, not only Vienna, 
but:the-Germamempire, owed its prefervation from the Turkith 
power, was afked in. extremity to make his will, he laught io 
the face of the bifhop,. whoshadibeen obliged to take the molt 
round-about method to make the propofal.- ‘* The misfortune 
of royalty,” faid the king, recollecting himfelf, ‘ is, that we 
are not obeyed while we are alive: and can it be expected we 
fhould be.obeyed after we are dead ?” 

* EleGive kings have. not the power, and the kings of un- 
cultivated northern nations have not the idea, of making provi- 
fion for their heirs, even though they are to fink at once into a 
private rank. *. & 

‘The kings of England wanted no fuch monitor: but, either 
from motives of jaftice or contrition, or in a miftaken zeal to 
fave’ their fouls by a momentary good deed, we find .moft of © 
thém‘ready..enough: to engage’ in * the laft great act of a wile 
qran’s life.” The utmoft of their ability was to difpofe of their 
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ee treafures among their relations, fervants, or ecclefiafticss 
he Conqueror bequeathed Kingdoms; Henry I. money to 
monks and nuns$ Henry I. and IiI. Edward I. ahd III. money, 
jewels, houfehold furniture, and charitable legacies; the un- 
happy Richard II. in whofe reigh it feems to have been firft al- 
lowed by authority of parliament to our kings, their heirs and 
fucceffors, to make their wills, and have them duly executed, 
makes his teftament in the fpirit of the times, and at the eve of 
a revolution which he little fofpeded, while the ufarper con- 
fefles his fins with all the contrition he had need of. Henry V: 
exprefies all the anxiety of a wealthy country gentleman about 
his lordfhips and manors; and his monkifh fon devotes his tefta- 
ment intirely to found and plan two colleges. 

‘ If from rorat We turh Our eyes to nNosLeé teftaments, we 
fhall find them conceived in nearly the fame fentiments; The 
care of fepalture; debts; legacies, and charitable foundations, 
fill up the common outline: Lady Clare, the foundrefs of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge, feems to have completed that pious foundatioa 
in her life-time, only 4 legacy of 401]. to it appearing in. her 
will; The gallant prince of Wales enlarges on his tomb and his 
bed-fufniture, within a morth of his lingering death; as mach 
as his brother of Gaunt does on his wardrobe, or the rich cardi- 
nal of England on his plate. Henry duke of Lancafter and Ed- 
ward duke of York founded colleges which have long fince given 
way to diffolution, while thofe two founded by Henry VI. with 
thofe which claim the ** venerable Margaret” for their found- 
tefs farvive afd flourifh as much as they furpafs them in uti- 
lity, for the ‘* increafe of virtue; and dilatation of conning and 
ftablifhment of Chriftian faith.” Richard earl of Arundel affords 
a ftriking pi€ture of human vanity in the troublefome reign of 
Richard [i; and Edward IV’s queen’ a perfect portrait of royal 
poverty. | 

¢ This fetiés of mifcellaneous and different wills prefents us 
with many curious partictlars; We learn from them more of the 
manners and private life of our illufttious anceftors, fome new 
faéts in their public hiftory, and feveral new defcents in their 
pedigrees. The profpect of death fets their lives in a new point 
of light. Sach is the force of faperftition, however the prefent 
age thinks itfelf above its reach, that the fecommendation of 
the foul to half a dozen faints was fet up ava palliative for a 
thoufand ctimes. Men left their good works to their laft mo 
ments, died in the midft of their fins, with every vicious im- 
preftion deeply ftampt on their fouls, till purgatory or papal is 
dulgence fhoald wear it out. 

« The language of thefe wills is the common language of the 
times; here attempted to be rendered intelligible by the help of 
thofe excellent compendious gloflaries of old French, publithed 
by Monf. Borel, Monf: Laccombe, and Mr. Kelham, and the 
more extenfive Latin oné of Du Cange. 

‘ The forms of the bequefts are precife and nervous, unincume 
bered with the trufts and devifes of modern times, more advan- 
Vor. L. Fuly, 1780. » tageous 
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tageous to lawyers than teftators. They breathe the fpirit of an 
‘age when the moft important grants and charters were comprifed 
in flips of parchment not fix inches fquare. attefted by a croud 
of witneffes, who feldom wrote their names. 

« The prerogative of the archbifhop of Canterbury in tefta- 
mentary matters extends to the probate of granting aminiftra- 
tions, and all caufes thereon depending, where the parties de- 
ceafed were poffeffed of bona notabilia (that is, effeéts to the valize 
of five pounds) in different diocefes, within his province, except 
‘in the diocefe of London, where it is ten pound by ancient com- 
pofition, and this will account for fo many of the wills here 
printed being extant in the archiepifcopal regiftry at Lambeth. 

“ € Thefe and the regifters of the different fees, which have 
hitherto been generally confidered as mere records of inftitution, 
endowments, or other ecclefiaftical matters, have in various in- 
ftances preferved many curious particulars of our national hif- 
‘tory. The Black Prince’s letter tothe bifhop of Worcefter, pub- 
lifhed from his regifter in Archzol. I. p. 212. may be confi- 
dered as a gazette account of the battle of Poitiers. Innumerable 
wills, of which this fmall fample is here prefented to the curious, 
deferve to be publifhed, at Jeaf&t in abfraét; as Sir William 
Dugdale has done, throughout his Baronage: Le Neve mentions 
two recorded upon the Claufe Rolls, where great numbers are 
referved. ; ' 

* Abufing the facred truft of teftamentary difpofition was.one of 
the aggravated crimes of that egregious plagiariit and libeller 
Edmund Carll, who overleapt ali bounds that oppo‘ed the inte- 
reft of the moment. ‘The prefent editor violates no confidence 

which the revolution of feven centuries has not made the pro- 
perty of the publick. Ambitious to contribute his mite to that 
fpirit of hiftoric inveftigation that diftinguifhes the prefent age, 
he is confcious of the incompetency of his. fubjeét to yield hira 
much beyond the fame of an antiquary, while he prefents his 
countrymen with a feries of wills made by our fovereigns, or the 
feveral collaternl branches of the royal families; fome taken 
from the parliamentary regifters and public records, and mott of 
the others tranfcribed from the archiep:fcopal regifters at Lam- 
beth under the immediate infpeétion of the prefent librarian, by 
whom the proof-fheets were in part revifed, and the whol: ib- 
Toftrated with notes and a gloffary by other learned friends.’ 
_ Thefe wills being written either in the old French, or in 
barbarous Latin, will be more acceptable to hiftorians and an- 
tiquaries than to the generality of readers. 





_ The Autigaity and Duration of the World, By G. H. Toulmin, 
M.D. 8v0. 35. fewed. Cadell. 


PyIHYIS writer, who values himfelf very highly on his fuperior 
penetration, exprefles the utmoft contempt forthofe writers 

who have given any account of the creation, or have attempted 
- to 














to'fix any date'to the origin of the world, ‘ Their vague fto=_ 
Fies on this fubje& fhould be ranked, he fays, among the. 


groffeft errors of mankind.’ This.credulity, he tells-us, is not. 


peculiar to the undifcerning multitude ; ‘ Men otherwife fens= 
fible, and even liberal in their fentiments, fuffer themfelves to 
be carried away, at the expente of reafon and found judgment, 
by the torrent of hereditary folly and vulgar prejudices.” Bat 
the cafe, it feems, is very different with she real philosopher. 
* Regardlefs of the voice of falfhood ahd of folly, he liftens’ 
with rapture to that-of nature and of truth, under whatever 
circumftances they may be concealed.’ It i is, doubtlefs, a great’ 
confolation to ts, that this is not an imaginary charaéter, that. 
there are fome of thefe ‘ real philofophers,’ (our author and 
two or three more) ftill remaining in the world, who have 
the fenfe and the courage to explode all vulgar prejudices and 
hereditary follies. Thefe, our author tells us, are ‘ the ine- 
Jtimable few, men who ate endued with fuperior abilities, who 
write in a rational dnd confiftent manner, and whofe clear dif- 
cernment and found underftandings raife them above the ordi- 
nary level of mankind.’ 

Now, ‘if their difcernment be fo extraordiriary, we fhall un- 


doubtedly be anxious to know their ferttiments. Let us there-° 


fore attend to this writer: 


© Reafon (he fays) announces without the fradow of befita~ 
tion, that the human {pécies, and the other branches of animated 
hature, fluctuating in their increafe and decreafe, their barba- 
tifm and refinement, actually may have flourifhed, amidft the 
unceafing revolutions of nature; through endlefs periods of ex- 
iftence.’ 


This is not decifive ; the author only fays, that the human 
fpecies may have exifted through endlefs periods of exiftence 3 
in the following paffage he pofitively afferts that they bave, 


¢ Natire is invariably the fame; her laws are eternal and im- 
mutable. Subftances, that feem inafimate, are yet perpetually 
in ation, admit of changes regular and uniform; and as the ves 
getables rift and fall, and men exift and die, thus they have eve# 
done, and ever will dow’ 


In the following paffage he goes farther, and excludes the 
Deity from any concern in the creation. 


‘ Is it not far eafier to conceive things toexift a9 they are, and 
to contain eternal order and regular difpofition within thems 
felves, than to have recourfe to more magnificent caufes, which, 
after all, muft be allowed to be eternal and felf-exiftent ? Were 
magnificence an objection to an eternal duration of things, is it 
reafonable to increafe that magnificence to remove the sc 
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tion? If fomething always has exifted, or muft have heen eter- 
nal,—why not pay a deference to the ry en and beautiful. 
objects, of whofe exiftence we are ceriain ? Why not grant eter- 
nity to Nature 7” : Bree 


Ariftotle afferted the eternity of the world, bet not in oppo- 
fition to the belief of the being, or of the power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs of God. On the contraty, he maintained the world 
to be eternal for no other reafon, than becaufe he imagined 
that fuch- an effe& muft eternally proceed from fuch an eternab 
caufe, as the divine mind, which, being all aét and energy, 
could not re& in a ftate of inaQivity. , 

This bypothefis is reafonable and modeft, compared with 
that of our author, who afferts, that things contain eternal or- 
der, and regular difpofition within themfelyes; that there is no 
eccafion to have recourfe to more magnificent caufes; and that 
we ought to She eternity to Natyre. 

Men who deny a Providence make. ule, of the word Mature, 
as a fufficient folution for every thing, But this isa term of a 
very ambiguous fignification. Sometimes by Narure is meant 
an active principle; and then it either means the Supreme 
Being, denoting not only. his power, but his method of aGing ; 
or elfe it fignifies an inferior agent, a€tuating the world under 
him, in a ftated method; which is what fome underftand by 
the Anima Mundi, And in either of thefe fenfes, it implies, ¢i- 
ther immediately or ultimately, a wife Providence ordering alk 
things. When an intelligent and active Providence, antece- 
dent and fuperior to matter and motion, is excluded, Nature 
can fignify nothing but the ftate in which things are, without 

any confideration of what caufes them to exift. So that this is 
only the name of the effect, and not.of any real agent. And to 
this fenfe all the atheiftical hypothefes of Nature muft be finally 
reduced. 

To fuppofe, with our author, that all things are from eter- 
nity, without any fupreme, intelligent power to produce them, 
er put them in motion, is to fuppofe, that there may be an in- 
finite feries of effects without any efficient caufe; and that or- 
der, motion, and intelligence neceflarily refult from what is 
naturally deftitute of every one of thefe properties. Yet, this is 
the doétrine of the ineftimable few ! ai 

How different were the fentiments of one, whom the world 
has hitherto confidered as ‘ a real philofopher,’ the illufrious 
Mr. Boyle! ‘Fhat excellent writer compofed a treatife ex- 
prefsly on this fubje&*, with a defign to confute the abfurd 
principte of thofe atheifts who afcribe effe€is to nature, which 





* A free Enquiry intothe vulgar Notion of Nature, ’ 
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can only be produced by the infinite power and wifdom of 
God. : pony 

But let us examine upon what foundation oar * ineftimable® 
author builds his hy pothefis. 

Having fhewn the limited extent of human tradition, allows — 
ing it even its utmoft latitude ; he proceeds to the principal 
part of his enquity, vie. his argument in favour of the eters 
nity of the world, drawn from the humerous remains of ma- 
cite ptodudtions, petrified bones, trees, &c. which are found 
within the bowels of the earth, in every part of the globe. 


‘ The bones of the haman {pecies, for inftance, have been found 
petrified in great abundance, at a confiderable depth, in the rock 
of Gibraltar. Though changed into ftone, the minuteft parts of 
the human skeleton are at once to be diftinguifhed. The bones 
of the head, the teeth, thofe of the arms and of every dilin@ 
member are perfe&ly vifible. Appearances fimilar to thofe 
at Gibraltar, as well as the bones of a variety of animale, have 
alfo. been difcovered in the rocks of Dalmatia, upon the eaftern 
coaft. of the Adriatic. Not many years ago, two large teeth and 
part of the trunk of an elephant were met with, tranfmuted into 
ftone, in. a lead-mine in Flinthire, forty-two yards below the 
furface of the earth. Other fuch remains of elephants have beea 
difcovered in diferent diftriGs of England; and throughout va- 
rious parts of Europe. In fhort, inftances of the bones of-ani- 
male, petrified or changed into fence, have every where prefented 
themfelves. | 

‘ Mech might be faid on the petrified fate in which thefe 
bones, as well as other fabfances, are met with. The flow ad- 
vance of petrefaction in many inftances, and the furprifing pro- 
grefs that various fubftances have neverthelefs made towards it, 
afford perhaps the moft ample field for -fpeculation. 

‘ The vaft rocks,. the mountains of ftone, the immenfe diftri&s 
of fuch fubftance ; in thort, every {pecies and every particle of 
fone or petrified matter exifting, demonfrably appear to have 
been gradually and progreflively generated. That ttone has not 
aciginally been in that petrified or hardemed ftate, in which it 
is at prefent met with, various circumftances fefficiently convince 
us. 

In the very middle, for inftance, of the largeft bodies of 
sarble and limeftene, and thofe too at the greateft diftance from 
the furface of the earth, one may plainly obferve impreffions of 
the animals-of the fea. In immenfe mafles of ftone, of a ver 
different quality either from marble or limeftone, vegetable pro- 
dudctions are no lefs confpicuous. 

‘ The faés already fuggefted, fufliciently fupport our affer- 
tions; and, indeed, were it neceflary, innamerable are the 
proofs which might ftill be adduced. : . 

* Let us then once more repeat, that at the greateft depth we 
ever yet have been able to defcend below the furface of the 
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earth, one may plainly difcern, the remains of the vegetables 
egg of the land and fea, enveloped in the fubftance of 
rocks 

‘ ¢ What aftonifhing profpe&ts ! What a maze of antiquity does 
all this prefent! Conception itfelf is unequal to the contempla- 
tion. ».Yet what arguments, what proofs, what facts can make 
an impreflion ppon men that are prejudiced and fuperftitious:! 
Taught to domineer it over nature, truth, and reafon, they will 
not admit their light, but are callous to conviction upon every 
fach o¢cafion. Latting enemies to good feafe, ftrangers 1 in {pecue 
lation, and too often in practice, to what is real virtue and mo-« 
rality ; 3 at mortal variance with every thing that is mild and ami- 
able in life; they eternally oppofe both their own happinefs, 
that of mankind, andthe real interefts of fociety,” 

‘In Touraine, a province of France upwards of a hundred and 
eight miles from the fea, throughout a diftriét of eighty fquare 
miles, eight or nine feet below the furface, they come to a bed of 
fhell-marie, conftituted chiefly of oyfters and other marine pro- 
ductions, Thefe fhells are found to extend, in many diftri&ts, to 
an-unknown depth, but, vpon the whole, at leaft to the depth 
of eighteen feet; and will be found to-amognt, upon the 
moft limited computation, to a hundred and forty millions of 
cubic fathoms of thells, rye decayed and broken into frag- 
ments, 

*, That fach curious and familiar objects are, univerfally, the 
genuine offspring of the fea, will be readily acknowledged. The 
{bells and fithes; in fome diftri&ts, are ftill found to retain their 
marine matter, though much decayed. But of the prodigious 
quantity of fhells tranfmuted into ftone, fome are found whole, 
others broken, many bored through by an animal well known 
tO prey upon the living fifh; and they have the fame effects, 
ufed chemicaHy, medically, and in agriculture, as thofe taken 
immediately from the ocean, 

_© The fhell-fith of the fame kind are of all-fizes, fome young 
and others old, ‘They form diftiné& beds of oyfters, cockles, &c, 
Their f{malleft: articulations may be remarked, and even the 
pearls are obferved that the living animal produced. ‘The teeth 
too of many of the fithes are in fuch a ftate, as {ufficiently to 
convince us that they have been made ufe of, and confequently 
that they belonged to animals that once were alive, The appear- 
ance of the limeftone rocks upon the tops of mountains, and in 
the various diftridts of the world, is no lefs conclufive, 

* And that all this has not been occafioned, as has been vul- 
garly conceived, hy any yniverfal inundation of the ocean, is 
demonfirable, both from the fifhes petrified i in the beds of lime- 
ftone, which feem to be in the places where they have been gene- 
rated, lived, and died, forming diftin& beds of oyfters, cockles, 
&c. and oftentimes depofited with as much regularity as beds of 
Hving fhell-fith are in any part of the fea; and from the various 
maring 
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marine productions which, in variety of inftances, are feparated 
by immenfe beds of vegetable or other matter. 

‘ Such are indifputed monuments of a fingolar fucceffion of 
events! fuch the proofs that the fea is by no means ftationary ! 
They-indeed feem to prove to us, beyond all manner of contro- 
verfy, that this element, at repeated and different periods, has 
exercifed every where its dominion! ! 

« Nature teftifies this by a variety of different inftances. Cir- 

cumftances render it evident, that many of the iflands of the’ 
world have, one time or other, been the highett land of adjoin- 
ing continents; and it is not improbable, that thofe continents’ 
themfelves, as it has already been fuggetted, alternately have 
been buried, and have emerged from the ocean, From this rea- 
foning, then, it follows, that the various iflands of the globe, as’ 
they have many of them been joined to fome other country, fo 
will they at future periods exift no longer as iflands, Either the 
fea departing will leave them portions of adjoining continents ¢ 
or, by its certain though flow advances, immerie them in its 
reftlefs waters. 1 

* A curious circumftance it may not be amifs here to mention, 
though not with any kind of view to confirm the preceding rea- 
fonings, as they ftand in ne need of confirmation from things 
that are ambiguous. ‘The whole of the iflands of the South fea 
would feem to have conftituted one vaft aggregate. Without the 
poffibility of communication, the inhabitants of Otaheite and 
New Zealand, feparated by the fea two thoufand miles from 
each other, have, neverthelefs, been found to fpeak nearly the 
fame language.——— 

« A confiderable time is paft, fays Plato, fince the land of At- 
fantes was in being. It was as large as dfa-Minor and Syria * 
united, and was fituated near the Pillars of Hercules in the Ate 
jantic ocean. The imagination of the poetical philofopher ex 
ults in the defcription of thofe numerous advantages, which the 
inhabitants fo long enjoyed in that charming region. This- fe- 
licity, together with their diftinguifhed refinement, terminated, 
however, by a dreadful and unexpeted inundation. For the 
fea, fuddenly forfaking its ancient ftation, at once overwhelmed 
the country and drowned all its inhabitants. At prefent, not 
even the fmalleft veftige of fuch a land is any where to be met 
with.’ 

From thefe, and a variety of other phenomena, which our 
author has defcribed, it muft, he thinks, indifputably appear, 


¢ That aot one fingle fabfance in nature is either permanent 
or primary. 

‘ That the animals, the vegetables, the earths, the ftones, the 
minerals, alike take their origin in the gradual progrefs of 
time, and, in its unceafing fucceffion, are alike expofed to innu- 
merable tranfmutations. 








* Plato fays, the ifland Atlantis was /arger than Africa and Afa 
pnited. In Timeo et Critia, p. ro45, & 1100. Ed, Ficini. | 
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‘ That the globe itfelf, from-a multitude of caufes, is fabje&. 
to the moft flow bot interefting revolutions. 

‘ That it undergoes incredible changes from heat and cold, 
volcanos and earthquakes. 

¢ That vaft alterations are perpetually made by the decay, ge 
eration, petrifaction, and other tran{mutations of vegetables 
and animals. 
hia the fea is continually altering the very face of the 
garth. : 

¢ That in the etersal lapfe of time, it alternately encroaches 
ppon the dry land, takes ic from, and again reftores it to its in- 
habitants. 

¢ And that gradual, but obvious influences occafion thofe nu- 
merous yet partial inundations, that have been found to make 
{uch dgep and lafting impreflions ; and which have exifted in 
every country, and left behind them the moft vifible marks of 
yuin and devaitation.’ 


The general inference which the author deduces from thefe 
obfervations is, that the world is eternal; and ¢ that the hu- 
man fpecies have had, and will have, a uniform and éufnite ex- 
Jtence.’ 

But before he drew this conclofion he fhould have confidered, 
not only the component parts of the earth itfelf, but other im- 
‘portant circumftances, relative to its external appearance and 
jts inhabitants, 

About two thoufand years ago, the greater part of the 
earth, of Europe in particular*, was lonely, rude, and ancul- 
tivated, over-run with woods, moraffes, and defarts. But 
whence this want of cultivation, if the inhabitants had exiited 
through infinite ages ? 

Sir Matthew Hale has proved, from an: account of all the 
cities, towns, and villages, taken in the-time of William the 
Conqueror, that the number of inhabitants in Britain, within 
fix bundred years from that period down to his time, was in- 
creafed in above a twenty-fo]d proportion, But how fhall we 
account for this increafe upon the foregoing hypothefis ? 

_ Another circumftance which feems to be incompatible with 
the unlimited exiftence of mankind, is the affinity of lan- 


~s 





~ * See the account which Cafar, and other ancient writers, have 
iven us of Britain, Gaul, Germany, &c. Czfar tells us, that the 
Seadth of the Hercynian foreft was nine days journey; byt as to 
jts length, alli Germany did not produce a man who could boaf of 
having reached its extremity. He alfo mentions a wood called Bz, 
cenis, ‘infinite magnitudinis,’ of immenfe extent. De Bell. Gall. 
vi. 23. 10,. Other writers fpeak of the Cefian, Gabretian, Semanian, 
Marcianian, and the Lunian woods. Cellar. ii. 5- Sothat all Ger- 
many then made, as it were, one vaft foreft, with only fome inter- 
mediate {paces, occupied by the rude and barbarous “inhabitants. 
Yet this coymtry was fituated in the hearst of the temperate zone. 
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guages, or rather the derivation of fome of the moft confi« 
fiderable languages from one! mother.tongue, ‘This affinity 
is a ptoof, that mankind fprung from the fame anceftors, and 
confequently began to exift at no very diftant period, 

In a word, the late difcovery of unknown countries and uns 
peopled regions, the known original of hiftories and traditions, 
the beginning of empires, the rife and progrefs of arts and 
fciences, are plain indications that the world has not exifted 
_ from eternity. If it had, half the globe would not have re- 
mained for infinite ages wild and defolate; mankind would 
not have continued fo long without laws, learning, or embel- 
lifhments, and we fhould undoubtedly have had books more 
ancient than thofe of Mofes, or fome traces of preceding times, 
But fince we have no memorials of a more early date, we may 
reafonably conclude, that the hyman fpecjes have not exifted 
many thoufand years. 


© Bat, fays this writer, empires rife and fall; barbarifm and 
civilization, knowlege and fuperftition, riches and poverty, al- 
ternately fucceed each other.—The literary advances of the pre- 
fent day may fade, from incidents totally unforefeen, Our 
boafted civilization, at fomé future period, may no longer exift, 
I¢ is well known, that the learning of the Greeks and Romans 
was in danger of eptirely perifhing by the inundations of barba- 
rous nations, Fgftunately, however, fome few monuments of 
theis literary accomplifhments have been preferved to us, Yee 
had thefe convolfions continued a little longer, had they but 
been a little more violent, fhould we have known what had 
paffed ainong thefe celebrated nations, even a few centuries be- 
fore us, and in the vicinity of our native country ? The Romans 
and the Greeks were but of yelterday; and we, by the mere 
accident in the world, know a few of their tranfaétions,?” __ 


In oppofition to this mode of reafoning, it may be obferved, 
that the Greeks and Romans were furrounded by barbarous 
nations ; and the very exiftence of their literary produétions 
depended on the prefervation of a few copies in manufcript 
of each refpective work. It was therefore no wonder that 
their literature was in danger of perifhing by the inunda- 
tions of barbarous nations, But that very barbarifm, and that 
imperfe@ and precarious ftate of learning, are proofs, that arts 
and fciences, comparatively fpeaking, were then in their in- 
fancy. ‘The cafe is fo very different at prefent, that it is ab- 
folutely impoffibJe that any convulfions or revolutions what- 
ever, lefs than the deftru€tion of the whole earth, can abolith 
all the records of mankind, and the monuments of literature 
now exifting. 

Whatever difficulties therefore may attend our enquiries 
goncerning thg varigus ftrata of thells, bones, plants, &c. which 
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have been found at a confiderable depth in the earth, yet be- 


fore we conclude from hence, that the world is eternal, we 


ought to confider many other circumftances, which tend to efta- 
blifh the common hypothefis. 
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Travels through Spain, with a View to illuftrate the Natural Hi/ 
tory and Phyfical Geography of that Kingdom, in a Series of Let= 
ters, Adorned with Copper-platos, and a new Map of Spain. 

» By John Talbot Dillon, Knight and Baron of the Sacred Roman 
Empire. 410. Boards. if. 1s. Robinfon, 


YERY ample accounts of Spain have been written by feveral 
. travellers within thefe few, years; but none has hitherto 
been executed upon the plan of the work now before us, which 
is particularly defigned to elucidate the natural hiftory of that 
kingdom. Don Guliermo Bowles, from whofe treatife this vo-. 
lume is chiefly,compiled, had been employed many years by his 
Catholic Majefty, in vifiting mines, and for other purpofes 
tending to the improvement of the country. The firft objeé 
that engaged Mr. Bowles’s attention, we are told, was an in- 
fpeétion invo the quickfilver mine of Almaden, in La Mancha, 
at that time greatly negle&ted, though a place of the utmoft 
confequence to the Spaniards, as from the cinnabar ore of this 
mine they extra& the greater part of the quickfilver that is re- 
quifite.for the working of their filver mines in America. On 
this expedition he fet out in the year 1757; and feveral years 
after he continued his progrefs through moft of the provinces 
of Spain. 

In the work now under confideration, Baron Dillon has in- 
cluded moft of the remarks made by Mr. Bowles, in his various 
journies, from the above mentioned period to the prefent time. 

Befides thofe valuable materials, however, the volume con- 
tains many ethers, drawn not from the fund of Mr. Bowles’s 
obfervations, but from a multiplicity of interefling fources, 
among which we meet with feveral things that muft attra the 
attention both of the hiftorian and antiquary. 

The work begins with the divifion of the kingdom of Spain ; 
after which, in the fecond letter, the author recites the itine- 
rary from Bayonne to Pamplona in Navarre, and thence to 
Madrid. In this journey we find a particular account of the 
foil and produdts, both vegetable and mineral, of thofe parts, 
Among the latter the author defcribes a mine of fal gem at 
Valtierra. It is about four hundred paces in length, with 
feveral fhafts, upwards of eighty paces, fupported by pillars of 
falt and gypfum, which have the appearance of a Gothic ca~ 
thedral, | . 
Th 
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-In the third letter the author delivers the. natural. hiftory. of 
the Grana Kermes, or Scarlet Grain. This produ& is the 
coccos baphica of the Greeks, the vermiculum or cocecum in- 
fe&torium of the Romans, and the kermes or: alkermes of the 
Arabs. It was the ingredient ufed by the ancients to dye the 
beautiful colour called coccinus, coccineus, or cocceus,. dif. 
ferent from the purpura of the Pheenicians, which at firft had 
been obtained from the teftaceous fith called the murex, In 
procefs of time, the purple and other tints having been more 
eafily effe&ted by means of the kermes, which was alfo not only 
lefs expenfive than the murex, but gave a ftronger and brightor 
colour, the former was univerfally fubftituted, and maintained 
its reputation till the difcovery of America, when cochineal, fo 
called from. coccinella,.as a diminutive of coccum, was intres 
duced into its room, : 

The kermes is found fticking to the branches, or tenJer 
leaves of a fmall fpecies of oak, called by botanifts the.ilex 
aculéata cocci-glandifera. This plant is about three feet in 
height, and grows in Spain, Provence, Languedoc, and along 
the Mediterranean coaft ; as it alfo does in Galatia, Armenia, 
Syria; and Perfia, where it firft came into ufe. 

Various opinions have been entertained concerning the orie 
gin and nature of the kermes; fome naturalifts confidering it 
as a fruit, while others regarded it as an excrefcence formed by 
the puncture of a particular fly, the fame as the common gall. 
But it is now difcovered that the kermes is in reality the body 
of an infec transformed into a’grain, berry, or hufk, ac- 
cording to the courfe of nature, 


‘ The progrefs of this transformation (fays our author) mut 
be confidered at three different feafons. In the firft ftage, at 
the beginning of March, an animalcule, no larger than a grain 
of millet, fcarce able to crawl, is perceived fticking to the 
branches of the tree, where it fixes itfelf, and foon becomes im- 
moveable; at this period it grows the moft, appears to fwell and 
thrive with the fuftenance it draws in by degrees: this ftate of 
reft feems to have deceived the curious obferver, it then re- 
fembling an excrefcence of the bark ; during this period of its 
growth, it appears to be covered with a down, extending over 
its whole frame, like a net, and adhering to the bark: its figure 
is convex, not unlike a {mall floe; in fuch parts as are pot quite 
hidden by this foft garment, many bright f{pecks are perceived 
of a gold colour, as well as ftripes running acrofs the body from 
one {pace to the other, : 

‘ At the fecond flage-in April, its growth is compleated, its 
fhape is then round, and about the fize of a pea: it has then 
acquired more ftrength, and its down is changed into ~t and 
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Seems to be need bat a huft, or a capfule, fall of a reddifh 
colouréd blood. 

« Its third ftate is towards the end of May, a little fooner or 
Jater,; according tothe warmth of the climate. The hufk ap- 
pears replete with fmall eggs, lefs than the feed of a poppy. 
Thefe are properly ranged under the belly of the infeé, pro- 
grefiively placed in the neft of down, that coversits body, which 
it -withdraws in proportion to the number of eggs: after this 
work is performed, it foon dies, though it ftill adheres to its 

fition, rendéring a further fervice to its progeny, and fhielding 
them from the inclementy of the weather or the hoftile attacks 
of an enemy. Ina good feafon they multiply exceedingly, hav- 
ing from 1800 to 2000 eggs, which produce the fame number of 
animaicules.’ 


It appears that the export of kermes from Spain is ftill a va« 
luable branch of commerce, and might be greatly improved. 

The fourth letter comprizes the method of making faltpetre 
in Spain. In treating of this fubjeft we meet with fome inte- 
refting obfervations relative to chemiftry, which we thall lay 
before our readers. 


« Ail the profeffors of chemiftry | had converfed with, either 
in France or Germany, laid down as a fixed principle, that 
there. are three mineral acids in nature: that the vitriolic is 
the unfiverfal one, belonging to metals, from whence the other 
two arife. That the nitrous is fecond in a€tivity, and belongs 
to the vegetable kingom, and the marine being the weakeft of 
all, is homogeneous to fihh. They do not include the animal 
animal acid, which united with the phlogifton, forms the pho- 
{phorus. I was further taught, that the fixed alkali of faltpetre, 

id not exift purely, and fimply in nature, but was generated 
by fire, and when they found faltpetre, to be dug out of the 
earth naturally in the Eaft Indies, they thought to fave the diffie 
culty, by faying it proceeded from the incineration of woods,. 
which had impregnated the earth, with this fixed alkali, the 
bafis of faltpetre; fo that I bad been led to believe, it was 
formed by certain combinations, that took place in the a& of 
combuftion; but I foon found my error, when I had feen the 
method of making faltpetre in the different provinces of Spain.. 
I have now evident proofs that the bafis of nitre really exifts in 
the earth and in plants, the fame as.in the Soda of Alicant. Let 
thefe learned gentlemen come to Spain, they may convince 
themfelves of this truth, and fee faltpetre with its alkaline bafis, 
in the manufaftures of Caftile, Aragon, Navarre, Valencis, 
Murcia, and Andalufia, where it is made without the affiftance 
of vegetable matter ; fometimes throwing in a handful of afhes of 
matweed, merely to filter the lye of earth, and though they 
often meet with gypfeous flone in the neighbourhood of their 
works, yet they make excellent faltpetre by boiling the lixivium 
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of their lands only, in which they do not find am-atom of gypfum ; 
confequently they have guopowder in Spain, without being in< 
debted for its fixed alkali, to the vegetable.kingdom, and withe, 


out the vifible or fenfible converfion of the vitriolic acid of pype 
fum into the nitrous,’ 


It is found that in Spain, a third part of all the lands, and, 
in the eaftern and fouthern parts, the very duit on the roads, 
contain natural faltpetre, which the natives prepare in the fob- 
lowing manner: they plough the ground two or three times: 
in winter and fpring, near the villages. In Auguft they pile it 
up in heaps of twenty and thirty feet high; then fill with this» 
earth a range of veffels, of a conic fhape, perforated at bot- 
tom, covering the aperture with matweed and afhes, two or 
three inches deep, that the water may juft filter through, 
They afterwards pour on the water (fometimes without put- 
ting any afhes); and the lye that refults from this procefs is 
put into a boiler, The common falt precipitates in the pro- 
portion of about forty pounds to the hundred ;_ and the liquor 
being afterwards poured into buckets placed in the. thade, it 
cryftalizes into faltpetre. 

From the immenfe quantity which may be made in the fore« 
going manner, the author obferves that Spain alone could fup- 
ply the world with faltpetre, without the aid of a fixed alcali, 


athes, or vegetables, if this important manufature were fufi-” 


ciently cultivated. 

From Bowles he obferves, that the faltpetre thus cryftalized 
is fimilar to that of Paris of the firft boiling. In Spain they 
only boil it once more, when it becomes perfec, and proper for 
making of gunpowder, aqua-fortis, and other purpofes of the 
fhops. Its bafis placed in a cellar, attracts the dampnefs of 
the air, lofes its aGtivity, and forms a fixed alcali, which, mixed 
with the vitriolic acid, conftitutes a vitriolated tartar ; a cer- 
tain proof, fays Mr. Bowles, that the nitrous air of Spain is 
natural and perfec in itfelf, without the affiftance of any fixed 
alcali. Admitting that.this obfervation fhould prove to be 
well founded, the fpontaneous production of the vegetable fixed 
alkali,.in a place where no vegetables grow, is a very extraor= 
dinary occurrence in. the province of chemiftry. 

The fifth letter gives an account of the Merino theep, or 
thofe flocks which, after fpending the fammer ia the northern 
mountains, defcend in the winter to the milder provinces of 
Eftremadura and Andalufia, and afford the fineft wool. It is 
computed, ‘that between fifty and fixty thoufand bags of wathed 
wool, confifting each of a hundred and. ninety four pounds 
Englith, is annually exported front Spain; of which quantity 
about twenty thoufand’ bags are fent to London and Briftol. 
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The fixth letter treats of the inconveniencies arifing front 
the emigrations of ‘the Merino fheep; and the laws of the 
Mefta, which relate to pafturage. This'letter was written ia” 
1765, by the late ingenious Padre Sarmiento, to Don Anto- 
nio Ponz, by whom it has been publifhed in the Viage d’E~' 
fpana.. It gives a lively idea of the times; fhewing, as baron 
Dillon obferves, how far the fpirit of improvement has ex- 
tended, and reached even within the gloomy walls of con- 
vents. : 

‘The feventh letter contains mifcellaneous obfervations made 
at Madrid,. with fome account of the-royal cabinet of natural 
hiftory., The eighth letter prefents us with a defcription of 
the palace and gardens of Aranjuez; and the ninth letter, 
an account of the baths and mineral waters of Trillo, fe- 
lefed from the treatife of Dr. Ortega, F.R.S. - Letter X. 
deferibes the royal feat and gardens of St. Iidefonfo, with fome 
account of the city of Segovia.. Letter XI. recites Mr. Bowles’s 
departure from Madrid for the city of Burgos; and Letter XII. 
illu(trates the remarkable obje&ts on the road from Burgos to 
the provinces of Alaba and Gupufcoa, as far as Irum, the laft 
town on the frontiers of Spain towards France. 

_ In Letter XUL. we meet with fome particulars concerning 
the iron mine of Mondragon, about a league diftant from the 
town of that name, in Guypufcoa. It is found in a red clay, 
and produces natural fleel. It is faid that this ore was ufed for 
thofe famous fwords which Catharine of Arragon prefented to 
her confort, our Henry VIII. fome of which ftill remain in re- 
pute in the highlands of Scotland, and are called Andre Ferrara, 
from the name of the maker. The ore of this mine yields 
forty per cent. metal, though rather difficult to fufe ; and good 
fteel may be obtained from it with very little trouble. 

Letter XIV. gives an account of the environs of Reinofa, 
the fource of the river Ebro, and the intended canal of Caftile. 
Letter XV. recites the natural hiftory of the Spanifh plant 
Gryuba, or perennial-leaved firawberry-tree. Letter XVI. 
prefents us with a defcription of the lordfhip of Bifcay, and its 
produats. And Letter XVII. contains reflections on the genius 
and chara&ter of the Bifcayners, whom the author defcribes as 
greatly refembling the ancient Irifh in their manners and cuf- 
toms. The feven fubjequent letters are refpectively employed 
on a defcription of the town of Bilboa, and the manners of the 
inhabitants; itri€tures on the injudicious method laid down in 
the Spanifh ordinances for the propagation of timber; defcrip- 
tion of the iron mines'and forges at Sommoroftro, in Biicay ; 
obfervations on the copper mines of La Piatilla, in the lordihi P 
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of Molina ; the fource of the Tagas and its environs defcribed ; 
mine of cobalt in the valley of Giftau, in the Pyrennees of Ar- 
ragon; obfervations on an alum mine near the town of Alcaniz, 
in Arragon ; remarkable depofitory of foffil bones, near the 
village of Concud in Arragon. ‘Fhis village is fituated on a hill 
about two hundred paces long, thirty broad, and eighty in 
depth. The top of the hilt is of calcareous rock, more or lefs 
hard, in ftrata of two or three feet breadth, fall of terreftrial 
and aquatic fhells, which appear to be calcined. In the centre 
of the fame rocks are bones of oxen and horfes, affes teeth, 
and other bones of fmaller domeftic animals, Many of the 
bones appear in the fame ftate with thefe found in cemete- 
ries; others feem calcined; fome are fofid, and others pulve- 
rifed. The thigh and thin bones of the human race have their 
cavities full of a cryftalline matter. In many places the horns 
of cattle are found mixed with the bones. 

Having given an account of the firft part of this volame, 
we fhall refer that of the fecond till our next Review. 





A Differtation on the Summation of Infinite converging Series with 
Algebraic Divifors. Tranflated from the Latin of A. M. Lorg~ 
na, /Vith illuftrative Notes and Obfervations, To whith is 
added an Appendix. By H. Clarke. 4t0. 108. 64.d0ards. Murray, 


He doftrine of infinite feries, as this ingenious writer juftly 

obferves in his preface, is one of the moft confiderable 
and moft ancient branches of the mathematics, and, he might 
have added, one of the moft difficult, Some traces of it are 
vifible in the roth and 12th books of the Elements of Euclid, 
where he treats of incommenfurables, of the meafures of circles, 
and of the relations between fpheres, prifms, and pyramids, 
The fame principle was ftill farcher purfued by Archimedes, 
who applied it to the moft valuable purpofes in geometry, and 
actually furimed the feries of the fquares of the terms of an 
arithmetical progrefion, And in the works of this great ge- 
nius is difcovered the foundation of moft of the other methods 
of ferics that have fince been explained, whether under the 
name of exhauftions, indivifibies, infinitefimals, increments 
differentials, or prime-and-ulrimate ratios, or :fluxions, that 
have been given or improved by Cavallerius, Torricellius, Des 
Cartes, Fermat, Huddenius, Huygens, Barrow, Wallis, New- 
ton, Leibnitz, with a multitude of other mathematicians, who 
have cultivated this extenfive fubjeét either for the exprefs pur- 
pofe of rectifying or fquaring certain curves, or with the view 
of dezermining methods of fummation to be ready for ule on 
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particular occafions, and fo to conftitute the general doétrine 
of feries into a diftin@ fcience. Thus peculiar feries, and me= 
thods of fumming, were given by Gregory and Mercator, for 
the quadrature of the circle and hyperbola; as alfo by Briggs 
and othets, in the cofiftrudtion of logarithms. Aind the great 
number of feries derived from the allscomprehenfive methods of 
Newton, in the folution of problems, gave occafion to the par- 
ticular treatifes on the fubjeét, which Have been fucce(fively 
written by the Bernovillis, Taylor, Monmorte, De Moivre, 
Goldbach, Stefling, Cotes, Euler, Riccati, Simpfon, Landen, 
Emerfon, with feveral other writers, who are occafionally men- 
tioned in this work ; and laft of all by Dr: Waring of Cam-. © 
bridge, and Mr. Lorgna of Verona, the tranflation of whofe 
treatife on that fubjeét makes a part of the work now before 
us. This flow and partial improvement of the doétrine of fe- 
ries has been owing to the particulat and limited methods that 
have ben ufed, often with a view to particular parpofes, and 
feries only ; thofe methods often extending to only one, or 4 
very few claffes of feries, but none of them to every kind ; 
neither could thofe methods enable us to pronounce any thing 
certain concerning many feries, whether they fhould be really 
fummible or not: on the contrary, they were rather fallacious 
in this refpect, for although they left us quite in the dark as to 
the poflibility of fumming feveral claffes of feries, yet they often 
led us to conclude of others, that they could not be fammed 
by any method at all, which are now with eafe fummed by the 
method of Lorgna, delivered in this work, which is much 
more general and comprehenfive than any former publication. 
But, excellent and comprehenfive as it is, we fhall not venture 
to pronounce that all feries which cannot be fummed by it, 
are abfolutely unfummible. It is a very juft obfervation made 
by Mr. Lorgna, that the chief reafons that fo many eminent 
men have not perfectly fucceeded in this branch of the analytie 
art, have been the impropriety and narrownefs of their me- 
thods of inveftigating the formule for the fummations ; by 
which they have concluded, in order that certain fpecies of fee 
ries may not be incompatible with a general expreffion or al- 
gebraic fum fum, ‘ that the terms be divided by two or more 
fimple factors, conftituting in the feries the fame arithmetical 
progreffion :’ but in this work it is fhewn, that an infinite fe- 
ries may be propofed which wants thefe properties, afd yet ad- 
mit of an algebraical expreflion for the fum, Alfo, * that the 
greateft exponent of the indeterminate quantity in the numerae 
tor be at leaft two degrees lower than the greatett exponent of 
the fame quantity in the denominator.’ But this alfo is proved 
not to be general, as fome feries having that property are fhewn 
to 
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- to.have no reftrited fum, while on the contrary, others that. 
have not that condition are yet capable of being fummed, ei- 
ther algebraically, or by the help of the moft common quadra- 
tures ; and a method is pointed out how to diftingvifh with 
certainty, whether any given feries of this order be fummible of 
not. Mifconceptions have alfo been made concerning the ge- 
nerality of the figns of the terms of feries, many writers having 
afferted, that a feries, of which the figns are general, or not 
expreffed, cannot admit of an algebraic fum ; as alfo, on the 
other hand, that the fummation may always be effeied whet 
the figns are reftriéted, by the help of algebraic curves, and in 
fome particular cafes by tranfcendants. But through the whole 
of this treatife, the formule are general in refpeat of the 
figns, the fame expreflion giving the fum of the feries, whe- 
ther they are conftant, or change alternately from plus to mie 
nus; obferving to. make the poe in the formule correfpond 
with thofe on the given feries; and, on the contrary, though 
the figns in the given feries be reftricted, it is proved that thofe 
feries are not generally fummible by any of the methods of in- 
veftigation hitherto given, but. often fail in the fimpleft cafes. 
As to the fummations.for the reciprocals of uneven powers of 

the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3. 4, &c. Mr, Lorgna obferves, 
that they have hitherto been. ranked among the mathemati- 
cian’s defiderata.. For. though John Bernouilli and Leonard 
Euler had difcovered the fummation of the reciprocal feries in 
even powers, - by the quadrature of the circles, yet they failed 
in the others, and ingenuoufly confefled their inability to ac- 
complith them. Thefe, however, are likewife clearly invefti- 
gated in this treatife, and that in a general manner, both for 
the reciprocals. of even.and odd powers, by the areas of tran- 
fcendant curves. . 

Mr. Clarke has rendered an effential fervice to the Englifli 
mathematicians, by bringing us fo early acquainted with this 
valuable work ; for his excellent tranflation of it, enriched 
with copious explanatory. notes on the molt abftrufe parts, bea 
fides many judicious correftions and alterations iaterfperfed 4 
and ftill more by the very ufeful appendix added to it. Now 
that this very intricate dodtrine of feries has been brought to fo 
great perfection, and formula inveftigated for all forts of 
feries, but fcattered up and down through a number of books, 
or irregularly in different places of the fame bock, to the 
great hindrance of their ufefulnefs, when application to them 
was neceflary to be made, for any particular occafion or feries} 
there was wanting an orderly, methodical collection of the 
different claffes ot feriesy with their immediately fubjoined fors 
mulz. for the fummation, brought into one compatted view, 
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or ranged in tables after the manner of fluxions and fluents, 
which might always be eafily found when we want to fum 
any particular feries, This fervice is here very completely ren- 
dered by this Appendix, which contains fuch an arrangement, 
in no lefs than fifty three claffes of feries, with their annexed 
formule, both for the fum of the infinite and indefinite num- 
ber of terms. -To the whole is added a large colleGion of 
examples to illuftrare all thefe forms of feries, and with the 
furnmations of which Mr. Clarke has blended a multitude of 
judicious refle€&tions, obfervations, and corrections of errors 
committed by feveral*eminent writers; forming together a 
complete treatife on this very interefting branch of {cience. 





The Georgics of Virgil. Tranflated into Englith Blank Verfe. By 
William Mills. gto. 6s, Beards. Robfon. 3 


IR GIL’s Georgics is undoubtedly one of the fineft poems 
among the few valuable remains of antiquity, and has 
been efteémed by fome excellent critics as even fuperior to the 
#Eneid in point of claffical elegance and perfeflion. A tranf- 
Jator muft confequently lie under the greateft difadvantages in 
attempting to transfufe its beauties into any other language. 
This attempt, notwithftanding, has been frequently made in 
our own, and fometimes with more fuccefs than, from the 
difficulty of the tafk, we could reafonably have expeéted. 
Trapp, Dryden, Warton, Martyn, and fome others of inferior 
note, have given us verfions of it, which, in many parts, 
though not equal to the original, are by no means contempt- 
ible. We did not expect, at fo late an hour of the day, to 
have feen another labourer in this vineyard. We admire the 
courage of Mr. Mills, and are only forry that we cannot con- 
gratulate him on his fuccefs, The undertaking is apparently 
too arduous for him, and he has funk beneath the weight of 
it. Unfortunately for this tranflator, he has, in the work be- 
fore us, made ufe of that metre which requires the greateft art 
to manage and fupport. Blank verfe is a weapon which none 
but the generals in our language are able to wield ; fearce any 
‘but Milton, Phillips, Thomfon, and Akenfide, have ever made 
the proper ufe of it ; it is not at all fit for the hands of a com- 
mon folder, like Mr. Mills, who feems very aukward and 
undifciplined. Mark, reader, how lamely he walks, as if 
cramped and hampered by the meafure. 
Virgil, in the firft book, is giving dire&tions for making a 
plough, and Mr, Mills makes him fpeak thus : 


** Choofe 
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© Choofé a young elm, and bend it iti the woods 

With mighty force, that it may form the tail, 

And take the figure of the crooked plough. 

To this be join’d a beam?of eight feet long, 

Two ears *, and dentals + with a double back. 

Fell the fmooth linden, and the lofty beech, 

This for the yoke, and that the handle, which 

May turn the bottom of the plough behind : 

And let the wood be feafon’d in the fmoke.’ 


How dull, harfh, flat, and profaic! Would any one imagine 
he was reading the tuneful Mantuan bard? or that the laft 
line was meant for a tranflation of 


* Et fufpenfa focis explorat robora fumus.’ 
This gentleman feems to be a ftranger even to the common 
rules of verfe, in confequencé of which we meet with many 
lines a foot too fhort ; fuch as, 


¢ Then you’ll fee the various kinds of fea< fowl. : 
* Vines from a flip, and Paphian myrtles.’ 
* ViGtorious, the Indian effeminate,’ &c. &c. 


and others as much too long. Virgil, mentioning the various 
figns of the weather, fays, 


‘ Nunquam imprudentibus ether 
Obfuit.’ 

Which Mr: Mills renders thus, 

* Rain never yet 
Hort the unwary.’ 

This is undoubtedly falfe; as Mr. Mills, if he goes out in a 
hard fhower without his great coat, will fufficiently experience. 
Virgil certainly meant the dire&t contrary, and that there are 
always prognoftics enough to indicate the approach of bad 
weather. 

¢ Aut illum furgentem vallibus imis 
Aeriz fugere grues,’ &c. 

But let us fee what Mr. Mills makes of this whole beautiful 

pafiage. 

¢ Either from the vales 

The aerial cranes, forefeeing, fly the fhow’r, 
Or with broad noftrils to the fky upturn’d 
The heifer {nuffs the gale, and round the lake 
The twitt’ring fwallow flies, and in the mad 
The croaking frogs renew their-ancient plaint. 
And oft the ant, digging a narrow path, 
Out of her little caverns brings her eggs ; 
The mighty bow celeftial drinks the flood : 
And leaving food anum’rous flock of crows 
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_ With founding pinions ruftle through the air. 
Then you’ll fee the various kinds of fea-fowl, 
That haunt the Afian meads in fearch of food, 
And filver {wans that fwim Cayfter’s ftream, 
Sprink e much water on their {nowy backs, 
Now dive beneath, now run along the waves, 
And ft:ivein vain to wath their fhining plumes. 
Then with hoarfe voice the crow demands the rain, 
And all alone expatiates on the fand. 
The virgins too, when at their nightly tafks 
They draw the flaxen thread, forefee the fhow’r, 
When the oil fparkles in the burning lamp, 
And putrid bubbles rife. Soafter rain 
You may forefee, and by fure figns foretel 
Fair weather and ferene. For then the ftars 
Shine not with rays obtufe, por does the moon 
Appear to rife with luftre not her own, 
Nor are light fleeces wafted through the air. 
Thetis’ beloved birds the kings- fifhers 
Expand not to the fun their painted wings, 
And {wine unclean forget to tofs about 
With their broad fnouts handfuls of fcatter’d flraw.’ 


Mr, Addifon (if we remember right) obferves, in his criti- 
cifm on the Georgics, that low and familiar as the fubje&t of 
agriculture is, Virgil has fo contrived as to exalt and ennoble 
it ; and that ‘ he toffes about his dung with an air of maje- 
fiy.’ This is more than we can fay of Mr, Mills in the laft lines 
quoted, where he tells us, that 


‘ The fwine unclean forget to tofs about 
With their broad fnouts handfuls of fcatter’d ftraw.? 


What a charming line is this in the original ! 
‘ Et meftum illachrymat templis ebur, zraque fudant. 
How does it fink in the poor copy of it! 


‘ Mournful ivory 
In temples wept, and /weat ran down the brafs.” 


But the following is, perhaps, as good an example of the true 
bathos, or art of finking in poetry, as Swift ever produced : 
* Cakes too we’ll offer, and in difhes bring, 
And dragg’d by either horn a guilty goat 
Shall at his altar ftand, whofe entrails fat 
We’il roaft on hazel /pits.’ 


What tafte the ancients, or Virgil himfelf, might have for 
goats entrails, we cannot pretend to fay; certain however it 
is, that they would be rather difagreeable to an Englith fto- 
mach; nor would, indeed, the manner here prefcribed, of 
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roafting them on hazel /pits, be any extraordinary recommenda- 
tion. 

Another fault in this tranflation is, that our author is too 
fond of monotyllables. We meet with a great number of fuch 
verfes as thele. 

‘ For flax burns up the fields, and fo do oats.’ 
¢ Try not as yet the knife’s fharp edge, but pluck 
The leaves off with your hands, and thin them here and there.’ 


We cannot help thinking of Pope’s criticifm, 
¢ And ten long words oft creep in one dull line.’ 


In the laft which we quoted from Mr. Milis, he has moft inge- 
nioufly contrived to bring in, not ten only, but swe/ve, a re- 
finement which Mr. Pope probably was not aware of. If any 
of our readers are fond of that eafy kind of poetry which flides 
infenfidly into downright profe, we would recommend to them 
the perusal of the following 
‘ Pines they produce, an ufeful wood for fhips, 

Cedars and cypreffes for houfes too ; 

Hence fpokes for wheels, and wheels for carts and wains 

The farmers turn, and lay the crooked keels 

For thips. Willows abound with twigs, and elms 

With leaves: myrtle for ftout {pears, and cornel 

For other warlike weapons 1s deem’d good.’ 


And now, readers, let us afk you, whether Mr. Mills has 
not, like a true poet, tran!ported you from one region to an- 
other ? and whether you have not totally forgot thar all this ts 
a part of Virgil’s Georgics ? If any of you are going to buy up 
cattle at Tatterfal’s, take along with you fome of our author’s 
Virgilian rulcs for direction in the choice of them. The har. 
mony of the verfes will Imprint them ftrongly on your memory, 
Remember if the horfe is a good one, 

‘ His neck is high, 

Sharp is his head, his belly fhort, bis back 

Is plump,’ 
Then for colour, be fure you forget not that, as our poet 
fweetly fiugs, 

Bright bay and dark grey horfes both are good, 

The wortt of colours are pale whire and dun, 
When you have bought your horfle, take notice that 

‘ Him too, when flow with ficknefs or with years 

He fils, hide in the ftable, and excufe 

O'd age not infamous from farther toil’ 
The laft line, you are to obferve, which perhaps you would 
never have fuppofed, was meant for a tranflation of 

‘ Nec turpi ignofce feneGz.’ 


A fevere critic might calj this an infamous tranflation. 
‘ E 3 But 
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But let us fee how Mr. Mills behaves when he gets into 
Virgil’s monarchy of the bees. If any of you delight in thefe 
little creatures, never look into the original author of the 
Georgics, but take your Englith direGiions from the elegant 
Mr. Mills: if ye would know a good king from a bad one, 
which is a ufeful kind of knowlege, he will inform you—that 


‘ (Two kinds there are) this better and adorn’d 
With ruddy fcales, excels in beauty ; that, 
Horrid with floth, drags his broad paunch along, 
As diff’rent are the faces of their kings, 

So are the bodies of the populace: 

For fome are cover’d o’er with dirt and filth, 
As is the traveller when he returns 

From dafty roads, and parch’d with raging thirft 
From his dry mouth fpits out th’ annoying grit; 
Some fhine and gliften with the brighteft hues, 
Their bodies mark’d with equal {pedis of gold. 
This kind is beft: hence at the ftated time 
Sweet honey you will prefs: nor only {weet, 
But pure, and fit wine’s harfhnefs to fubdue. 

‘ But when the fwarms fly. roving through the air, 
And {port abroad negleCtful of their home, 
Contemn their combs, and leave the frigid hives, 
Their fickle minds from the vain fport recall. 
Nor is the labour great: pluck the kings’ wings; 
Whilft they remain, no one will dare to make 
Excarfions through the air, or move their camp.’ 

What think ye, my good friends, of that very delicate and 
expreffive line, 


¢ From his dry mouth /pits out th’annoying grit.’ 


Is it not truly Virgilian ? not to mention the excellent phrafe, 
(fo applicable to the prefent times) of plucking the king’s 
Wings. 

The itory of Arifteus, in the fourth book, is fo finely and 
pathetically told by the great Roman poet, that one would 
think it impoffible fur the dulleft tranflator to render it unin- 
terefting or difagreeable. Mr. Mills, however, has contrived 
to make it fo, He begins it thus: 

© The fhepherd Ariftaeus, flying from 
Peneian Tempe, having loft his bees, 
As Fame reports, by famine and difeafe, 
Sad at the river’s facred fource he ftood, 
Complaining much; and in thefe words addreft 
His parent, Of this cryftal font, O thou, 
Who at the bottom dwell’it, Cyrene, why, 
O mother, with the fates averfe didit thou 
E’er bring me forth from heav’n’s illuftrous race, 
If, as thoy fayit, Apollo be my fire? 
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Oh! where is thy affection from me fled? 
Why didft thou bid me hope a featin heav’n ? 
When lo! the comforts of this mortal life, 
Which all my diligence could farce procure, 
(Though fruits and herds and ew’ry thing I try’d) 
I lofe, yet, crue] thou my mother art, 

With thy own hand my fertile woods uproot; 
Into my ftalls the hoftile fire convey, 

And kill the harvefts: burn the fpringing corn, 
And exercife the axe among my vines. 

If for my fame thou haft fo fmall regard.’ 


Surely Mr. Mills muft have had very little regard to his own 
fame when he wrote this. In the next line he tells us, 
‘ His mother from thé river’s deepeft bed 
Perce:v’d a voice, —————” 
This expreflion of perceiving a voice is, we believe, quite new- 
He might as well, indeed, have talked about /eeimg a found, or 
bearing a colour. That our readers, however, may no longer 
perceive fuch voices, or fee fuch founds as our author produces, 
we fhall give them no more quotations from this genileman’s 
curious performance, but difmifs him with the old epigram, 
which we think may with more propriety be applied to him 
than to his predeceffor *. 
« Read the commandments. Mi.us, tranflate no further, 
For there ’tis written— sou foalt do no murther.’ 





The Argonantics of Apollonius Rhodius, in Four Books. By Fran- 
cis Fawkes. The whole revifed, correded, and completed, by his 
Coadjutor and Editor, 8vo. 71. Dodfley. 


The Argonautic Expedition, Tranflated from the Greek of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, ato Englith Verfe: With critical, biftorical, and 
explanajary Remarks, and prefatory Effays, with a large Appendix. 
2 vols. /mall 8v0. 75. ‘T. Payne and Son. 


A S thefe tranflations were publifhed about the fame 

time, one article in our Review may, we think, very 
properly comprehend them both, and we fhall, according to 
the old proverb, kill two’ birds with one ftone. The former 
of them was begun fome years ago by the late ingenious Mr. 
Fawkes, a gentleman well known in the literary worid by his 
tranflations of Anacreon and Theocritus, and lately completed 
by his coadjutor and editor, The latter is, it feems, as we 
Jearn by an advertifement in the public papers (though the 
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name is not mentioned in the title-page), the work of Mr. 
Edward Burnaby Green. ‘Apollonius Rhodius, the author of 
the Argonautics, though undoubtedly more than a hundred 
and fifty degrees below Homer, may be ftyled,‘ according to 
Quintilian’ s* opinion of him, no contemptible poet. The 
writer who had been praifed by Longinus, and imitated by Vir- 
gil and Valerius Flaccus, was certainly worthy of a tranflation ; 
and we are obliged to both thefe gentlemen for the pains 
which they have taken in giving us the only complete verfion 
of the whole pdem which has hitherto appeared in the Englifh 
Janguage. Dr. Broome publifhed, indeed, fome years ago, the 
Loves of Jafon and Medea, and the ftory of Talus. Mr. Weft 
has likewife prefented us with one or two detached pieces from 
this author; and Mr. Ekins has tranflated the third book of 
the Argonautics, and about two hundred lines of the fourth, 
Pioceed we, however, to the two prefent candidates for lite- 
rary fame, who have entered the lifts together, Meff. Fawkes 
and Green. ‘That our readers may be able to judge which of 
them is beft intitled to the prize, we fhall fele&t a few paflages . 
from both the tranflations, compare them with each other and 
with the original, and give our impartial opinion with regard 
to their feveral merits or defeas. 
‘ Infpir’d by thee, O Phebus, I refound 
The glorious deeds of heroes long renown’d, 
Whom Pelias urg’d the Golden Fleece to gain, 
And well-built Argo wafted o’er the main, 
Through the Cyanean rocks.. The voice divine 
Pronoune’d the fentence from the facred fhine ; 
¢* Erelong, and dreadful woes, foredoom’d by fate, 
‘Thro’ that man’s counfels fhall on Pelias wait, 
Whom he, before the altar of his God, 
° Shall view in public with one fandal fhod.” 
and, lo! as by this oracle foretold, 
What time adventurous Jafon, brave and bold, 
Anaurus paft, high fwola with winter’s flood, 
He left one fandal rooted in the mud. 
To Pelias, thus, the hafty prince repair’d, 
And the rich banquet at his altar fhar’d. 
The ftately altar, with oblations ftor’d, 
Was to his fire erected, ccean’s lord, 
And every power that in Olympus reigns, 
Save Juno, regent of Theffalia’s plains. 
Pelias, whofe looks his latent fears exprefs’d, 
Fir’d with a bold adventure Jafon’s breaft ; 
That, funk in ocean, or on fome rude hore 
Proftrate, he ne’er might view his country more. 
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Old bards affirm this warlike thip was made’ 

By tkilful Argus, with Minerva’s aid, 

?Tis mine‘to fing the chiefs, their names and race, ‘ 
Their tedious wand’rings on the main to trace, 
And all their great achievments to rehearfe : 
Deign, ye propitious Nine, to aid my verfe. 

‘ Firft in the lift, to join the princely bands, 
The tuneful bard, enchanting Orpheus, ftands; 
Whom fair Calliope, on Thracia’s fhore, 

Near Pimpla’s mount, to bold Qeagrus bore. 
Hard rocks he foften’d with perfuafive fong, 
And footh’d the rivers as they roll’d along. 

Yon beeches tall, that bloom near Zona, ftll 
Remain memorials of his vocal fkill: 

His lays Pieria’s liftening trees admire, 

And move in meafures to his melting lyre. 
‘Thus Orpheus charm’d, who o’er the Biftons reign’d, 
By Chiron’s art to Jafon’s intereft gain’d. 
Afterion next; whofe fire rejoic’d to till 
Pirefian valleys by Phylleion’s hill, 

Born near Apidanus, who fportive leads 

His winding waters thro’ the fertile .meads ; 
There where, from far, Enipeus, ftream divige, 
And wide Apidanus their currents join. 

The fon of Elatus, of deathlefs fame, 

From fair Lariffa, Polyphemus came. 

Long fince, when in the vigour of his might, 

He join’d the hardy Lapithe in fight 

Againft the Centaurs; now his ftrength declin’d 
Thro’ age, yet young and martial was his mind. 
Not long at Phylace Iphiclus ftaid, 

Great Jafon’s uncle; pleas’d he join’d his aid, 
And march’d to meet th’ adventurous band from far, 
Urg’d by affinity and love of war, 

Nor long Admetus, who at Pherz reign’d, 

Near high Chalcodon’s bleating fields remain’d. 
Echion, Erytus, for wiles renown’d, 

Left Alope, with golden harvefts crown’d ; 

The gainful fons of Mercury : with thefe 

Their brother came, the bold A&thalides ; 
Whom fair Eupolema, the Phthian, bore 
Where fmooth Amphryfos rolls his watery ftore: 
Thofe, Menetus, from thy fair daughter fprung, 
Antianira, beautiful and young. 

Coronus came, from Gyrton’s wealthy town, 
Great as his fire in valour and renown, 

Czneus his fire:. who, as old bards relate, 
Receiv’d from Centaurs his untimely fate. 
Alone, anaided, with tranfcendent might, 


Boldly he fac’d, and put his foes to fight, 
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But they reviving foon, regain’d their ground; | 


Yet fail’d to venquith, azd they could not wound.’ 


Thefe lines are plain, intelligible, and at the fame time not 

unpoetical: they run off eafily, without affe@ation or obfcu- 

- rity, and are clofe to the original, with which we have care- 

fully compared them. We do not, however, admire the ex- 

preffion of beating fields, (1.60) as a tranflation of evpinvec- 

gly, i. €. woaumposatoss, Ovibus abundantium, in the lait line. 
¢ Yet fail’d to vanquith, axzd they cou’d not wound.’ 


The word and has an aukward appearance, and confounds 
the fenfe ; perhaps the word for might make it more intelligible, 

But now let us turn to Mr. Burnaby Green, who dreffes up 
his author'in a finer garb, though in one which, in our opi- 
nion, does not fit him fo well. But the reader fhall judge for 
himfelf. He fets out thus: 


‘ God of the lyre, and guardian of my fong, 
Lead me, oh! lead me co the gen’rous throng 
Of galiant heroes, o’er th? incircling main 
Where rocks Cyanean have their folid reign, 
(So mighty Pelias urg’d the dread command !) 
Woo bad compacted Argo quit the ftrand; 
And claim the fleece of gold—fuch was the voice 
Of Fate’s decree, and rui’d the monarch’s choice ! 
Yon’ warrior’s counfel gives thee to the dead ; 
Mark’d by the fingle fandal’s folemn tread. 
The oracle is fix’d! a Jafon ftood: 
The wintry bofom of Anaurus’ fload 
Yields the dire fandal to the flimy hore ; 
Its late affociate funk, to rife no more. 
At once to Pelias ftalks the man of pow’r, 
His with the fplendors of the feftal hour 
Doom’d by the. filial king to ocean’s god ; 
Not one his vows difdain thro’ heav’n’s abode, 
None but Pelafgian Juno; Pelias’ breaft, 
Struck with the fight, avows the warrior gueft ; 
Paints the rude horrors of the roaring deep; 
His hope, that ftormy furges in their fweep, 
Or alien hofts, who drench their rage in gore, 
Might rend thefe exiles from their native fhore.— 
*T was held (ye tuneful fages, fuch your will!) 
That facred Argo grac’d Minerva’s {kill ; 
Be mine the bolder trlumphs to proclaim, 
Her wand’ring chiefs, their lineage, and their name! 
Their long-drawn perils thro’ the watery way ; 
What toils they baffle, and what worth difplays!— 
Ye Sifters fmile, {weet harbingers of verfe, , 
Your Orpheus foremoft of the train rehearfe ! 
Whom, fair Calliope, thy virgin charms 
Gave to the raptures of Qagrus’ arms ; 
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Bprung from foft Pimpla’s ever verdant hight 
Firft wak’d the infant harmonift to light, 

Pierc’d by the magic of whofe fhell the ftreams 

To filence fink; the rock with beauty teems ; 
The vaft beech, confcious of his warbled lore, 
Whofe zones of foliage gloom the fullen fhore 
Ev’n to earth’s central reign, the dulcet fong 

Led from Pieria’s vale, a ravifh’d throng. 
Offspring of Aifon, thou with wifdom fraught, 

By Chiron’s precepts, and example taught, 

Thou lov’ft the minftrel partner of thy way, 

Who cheer’d Biftonia’s earth with lenient {way !— 
Spontaneous rufh’d Afterion’s warrior pride ; 

Faft by Epidanus’ mzand’ring fide, 

Joy of Cometes, o’er Pirefia’s plain, 

Where huge Philleion heaves his rocky reign, 
The fpot, his manfion, where Enipeus’ force 
Weaves with Eridanus th’ affociate courfe, 

Lo! from the fav’rite foil, Lariffa’s feats, 

The fcene of glory Polyphemus greets ! 

High ‘mid the Lapithez’s indignant hoft, 

Curb of th’ oppofing Centaurs’ angry boaft, 

He flefh’d his youthful fword ; invading time 
Preys o’er his limbs, unmar’d his valor’s prime, 
To Afon’s worth in link fraternal bound 

No more Iphiclus roams his native ground ; 

His care Alcimedas, whofe fifter birth 

Owns, favor’d Phylaca, thy kindred earth, 
Woo'd by her Afon’s love, nor woo’d in vain, 
When youth infpir’d him to th’ embattled plain. — 
Wrap’d o’er yon mountain’s brow, thy vigils ceafe, 
Where fubjeét Phera yields the lavifh fleece, 
Thine, other tafks, Admetus !—Hermes’ race, 
Theirs ev’ry flock to fpoil, each wile to trace, 
Echion, Erytus, thy darling land, 

Oh! Alepa, refigns! the little band 

A brother joins, Aithalides his name, 

From fair Eupolema whofe native claim ; 

Thy daughter, gallant Myrmidon, where leads 
His ftream Amphrifus o’er Phthiotian meads ; 
But thefe thy love, Antianira, bore — 

To Fame renounc’d Gyrtona’s ample ftore, 

The fon of Ceneus ftalks with martial fire, 
Though great, no more than rival of his fire; 
The bards their Ceneus yet alive bewail, 

Thy vengeance, Centaur, crowns the deathful tale, 
What time fierce-rufhing *mid th’ affociate arms — 
Sole o’er thy ranks he f{pread the wide ‘alarms, 
With fudden whirl confronting ; not a wound 
Checks his brave foul, or bends him to the ground,’ 
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This tranflation is Jabour’d and diffufe; but in many places 
departs too much from the fimplicity of the original. Apollo- 
nius, for inftance, only fays, ‘ He went immediately to Pelias, 
to partake of the facred feaft which he made to Neptune and 
the other gods ,’ which Mr. Green thus interprets; 

* Atonce to Pelias falts the man of pow’r, 
His with the ‘plendors of the feftal hour, 
D>om’d by the filval sing to Ocean’s god. 

Not one bis vows difdain thro’ heav’ns abode.’ 


Here the additions made by the tranflator, the man of power, 
and the fal ding, have an air of affectation, and at the fame 
time only obfcure the text, which they were meant to illuf- 
trate. Again, where. the poet, fpeaking of Orpheus, fays, 
‘ The beeches, memorials of his fong. fpreading on the fhore 
of ‘Thracian Zona, cioud together, which he had brought from 
Pieria, charm’d with his fkill,?’ Mr. Green tells us, that 

¢ The vaft beech, confcious of his warbled lore, 

Whole zones of foliage gloom the /ull.n fhore, 

Ev’n to earth’s eentra/rcign, the dulcet fon 

Led from Pieria’s vale a ravifh’d throng.’ 
There is not, we may obferve in the original, a word about 
zones of foliage, the fullen fhore, or central reign. Surely a 
tranflator is not at liberty to add all this fringe and lace to his 
author, efpecially where it does not fet off or adorn, but rather 
difguife and difgrace him. 

The third book of the Argonautics has generally been con- 
fidered as the beft written and moft confpicuous part of this 
poem, being that whence the Mantuan bard is fuppofed to 
have borrowed his Dido; though there is not, in our opi- 
nion, any very ftriking fimilitude between them. Juno and 
Pallas intercede with Venus, and requeft that fhe would per- 
fuade Cupid to infpire Medea with love for Jafon. Venus 
confents, and the fhafts of Cupid have their defired effect. 
The circumftances, as related by Apollonius, of Ganymede 
and Cupid’s playing at dice, and Venus bribing her fon with a 
couple of golden balls, however they might have fhone in an 
epigram or an Anacreontic ode, are conceits too low and tri- 
vial to be admitted into an epic poem. Mr Fawkes tells this littie 
ftory fimply, and dwells no longer on it than is neceffary ; but 
Mr. Green flourifhes away in it, and only makes a ridiculous 
idea ftill more ridiculous, by parading upon and extending it. 

_ ‘Him, [Cupid] where the flow" ry fruits of Jove abound, 
© With Iaa’s blo oming boy th’ enquirer found ; 
(The fire of gods in fair Olympus’ reign 
Had wrap’d his beauties with th’ immortal train, 
Struck 
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Struck with his matchlefs charms) as brothers ftray 
The fond affociates in their golcex play. 
The wanton god upholding to his breatt, 
Clafp’d in his hand, the fportive engines prefs’d, 
Ereét of form; health’s verna! rofes ftreak 
The downy regions of his laughing cheek ; 
While thou, the tear foft trickling from thine eye, 
Lament’tt in filence fickle Fortune’s die; 
Two, thy own little flock! the reft was loft; 
Soon by the {neering congu’ror doubly crofs’d 
Thefe laft remains toon vanifh from thy view— 
Helplefs of thought the beggar’d youth withdrew 5 
Nor yet perceiv’d the vifitant he meets, 
Who eyes her Cupid, and with tkiffes greets ; 
‘* Why laughs my urchin? fure fome deed of ill, 
Unknown to Venus, marks thy wicked will ! 
Some fraud.of play! for his th’ unequal art: 
—Yet—liftthe mandate, which my words impart, 
Lift! and with fpeed perform ; a mother pours, 
Obedience thine, to charm thy playful hours, 
The lucid glories of that whirling {phere 
Shap’d by Adrafta’s fkill her Jove to cheer, 
While Ida’s caverns nurs’d the rifing boy: 
Not thus thy fire could form the feait of joy. 
Rich are the polith’d circles fraught with gold ; 
O’er each the double bending orbs were roll’d ; 
Art’s twifted threads conceal’d, and, mildly bright 
Around, the furface fhed a gleam of light 
Cerulean ; high in air its radiant claim 
A meteor, rival of the ftarry flame. | 
By this my gift! oh! thou the virgin move 
Pierc’d by th’ onerring dart to Jafon’s love! 
Hence, of delay impatient! Venus’ grace 
Shall ne’er revifit elfe her Cupid’s face.” 
This is all pompous and affeéted, and approaches nearly to 
fuftian and bombaft. What muft our readers think of the 
ftrange obfcure expreffion of golden play ? or what idea can we 
haye of 
‘ The downy regions of a cheek ?? 
Who would believe that the /ucid glories of a whirling [phere 
meant no more than a child’s play-thing ? In the two laft lines, 
Venus’s grace revifiting Cupia’s face, is unpoet:cal and ridiculous. 
Tn the latter part of this book there is fome fpirit and anima- 
tion, particularly in the interview between Jafon and Medea, 
before fhe inftru@s him how to fubdue the brazen bulls, and 
armies of giants. Medea’s agitation of mind is finely deicribed 
by Apollonius, and well copied by Mr. Fawkes in the follow- 
lng lines: 
* Now rifing fhades a folemn fcene difplay 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er th’ etherial way; 
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All night the failor marks the northern team, 
And golden circlet of Orion’s beam : 
A deep repofe the weary watchman fhares, 
And the faint wanderer fleeps away his cares ; 
Ev’n the fond maid, while yet all breathlefs lies. 
‘Her child of love, in flumber feals her eyes :° 
No found of village-dog, no noife invades 
The death-like filence of the midnight fhades ; 
Alone Medea wakes: to love a prey, 
Reftlefs fhe rolls, and groans the night away 3 
For lovely Jafon cares on cares fucceed, 
Left vanquifh’d by the bulls her hero bleed ; 
In fad review dire {cenes of horrors rife, 
Quick beats her heart, from thought to thought fhe flies : 
As from the ftream-ftor’d vafe with dubious ray 
The fun-beams dancing from the furface play ; 
Now here, now there the trembling radiance falls, 
Alternate flathing round th’ iliumin’d walls : 
Thus fluttering bounds the trembling virgin’s blood, 
And from her eyes defeends a pearly flood. 
Now raving with refiftlefs flames fhe glows, 
Now fick with love fhe melts with fofter woes: 
The tyrant God, of every thought poffefs’d, 
Beats in its pulfe, and ftings and racks her breaft : 
Now fhe refolves the magic to betray— 
To tame the bulls—now yield him up to prey. 
Again the drugs difdaining to fupply, 

< She loaths the light, and meditates to die.’ 

This verfion is elegant and poetical. There is, however, one 
glaring mifconftruction in thefe lines, 


‘ Ev’n the fond maid, while yet all breathlefs lies 
Her child of love, in flumber feals her eyes.’ 


Apollonius is defcribing the univerfal repofe of midnight, and 
fays, that even mothers who had juft loft their children were 
lulled to reft. Mr. Fawkes here changes the mother into a 
fond maid, who even forgets her child of lowe, which confe- 
quently muft be her daffard. This takes away all the feriouf- 
nefs and folemnity of the feene. We could Iikewife have wifhed 
that another epithet to vafe had fupplied the place of /fream- 
fored, which is quaint and obfcure; the reft is admirably 
tranflated. What fays Mr. Burnaby Green in this paflage? 
He gives it thus: 

« Night walks the filent world in fable veft ; 

Lord of the deck, whilft others fink to reft, 

The failor plies his watch; th’ ztherial plain 

Points the dull Bear, and ftern Orio’s train 

Twinkling: no more the way-worn trav’lers roam, 


The gates’ old guardian flumbers in his home ; 
Ev’a 
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Ev’n the fond mother checks the ftarting tear 
O’er her lov’d children, hurry’d \o the bier. 
The babling Echo fleeps; no, not a found 
Of the cer’s hideous howl the city round: 
Silence, and darknefs rule.—Reft in repofe, 
Oh! virgin, through each vein the fever glows = 
Here keen defire, there fear’s pervading courfe, 
Fear of the madden’d moniier’s ruling force : 
Doom’d her dear heroe to no heroe’s death, 
Crufh’d in ftern Mavors’ field th’ inglorious breath, 

‘ From fcene to fcene her thoughts, a wand’ring maze, 
Float diverfe, as the fun’s reflected rays 
Dancing fantaftic o’er the lucid ftream, 
Cauldron, or pail, difufing the wild gleam 
Of falient circle, urg’d with wanton fport 
By Nature fondly fought from Fancy’s court. 
The maid thus glancing {wims with rapid flart ; 
Tears fill hereyes, and pity rules her heart ; 
Sharp was affliétion’s point whofe poifon {pred 
Warm through each fibre; rankling from the head 
Seat of the thought’s worft pang, when fick’ning roll 
Thy tumalts, love, unceafing o’er the foul. 
She now the drug will yield, now dares to die; 
Now feeks to live, her opiates to deny,’ 


The two lines, 
‘« Ev’n the fond mother,’ &c. 


are better than Mr. Fawkes’s, being clofer to the original; 
all the reft is very inferior. Apollonius never thought of calling 
Night, Lord of he deck ; nor does he fay a fyllable about dabbling 
Echo, or falient circles in Fancy’s court. This is all added, and 
might as well have been omitted by the tranflator. 

In Jafon’s firft fpeech to Medea, the following lines of Mr, 
Fawkes’s tranflation are remarkably elegant and harmonious : 

‘ By the ftern power who guards this facred place, 
« By the fam’d authors of thy royal race; 

By Jove, to whom the ftranger’s caufe belongs, 
To whom the fuppliant, and who feels their wrongs; 
O guard me, fave me, in the needful hou; ! 
Without thy aid thy Jafon is no more. 
To thee a fuppliant, in diftrefs | bend, 
To thee a ftranger, one who wants a friend! 
Tien, when between us feas and mountains rife, 
Medea’s name fhould found in diflant tkies; 
All Greece to thee fhall owe her heroes’ fates, 
And blefs Medea thro’ her hundred {tates. 
The mother and the wife, who now in vain 
Roli their fad eyes fatt-itreaming o’er the main, 
Shall ftay their tears; the mother, and the wife, 
ohall blefs thee for a fon’s or hufband’s life |’ 
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The four laft are even fuperior to the original. The repetition 
of the mother and the wife is particularly beautiful.—How 
comparatively flat is this, 

‘ The wife, the mother, urge their gen’rous tale, 

Who mufing o’er the fhore our abfence wail.’ 
We wilk not quote the reft of Mr. Green’s tranflation of this 
paflage, as, if placed in oppofition to the above lines, it would 
appear to great difadvantage. 

Upon the whole, there is no comparifon between thefe two 
tranflations of Apollonius Rhodius. Mr. Fawkes’s, though in 
fome places faulty and inaccurate, is in general clofe, nervous, » 
elegant, and poetical. Mr. Green’s, though not without me- 
rit in fome paffages, is for the moft part verbofe, turgid, and, 
which is the worft of all faults, unfaithful. Mr. Green ap- 
pears, notwithitanding, to have a lively imagination, quick 
fancy, and a good ear for poetical harmony, qualities which 
might be very ferviceable to him in an original work, but 
which, at the fame time, are too apt, when not under the 
guidance of judgment, to miflead a tranflator, who, above all 
things, fhould be chafte and corre&. Mr. Fawkes, by adhering 
ftrictly to his original, is much more concife than his rival, 
and has ‘comprifed his tranflation in one volume; whilft Mr. 
Green, by giving a free rein to his Pegafus, has extended his 
journey, and, by dint of long notes, preface, and appendix, 
contrived to fweil his into two; another reafon why we pre- 
fer the former to the latter performance. A great book, ac- 
cording to the Greek adage, is a great evil; a little one is 
confequently but a little evil: and, as the man faid in excufe 
for marrying a very fhort wife, Ex.malis minimum eligendum eft. 

Mr. Fawkes’s coadjutor (whofe name we know not), has 
fubjoined to Apollonius a tranflation of Coluthus’s Greek 
poem on the rape of Helen. Why it fhould be called a rape we 

know not; for, as itt has been obferved by a former tranflator, 
Helen was as willing to quit her own country as Paris could 
be to take her out of it, Coluthas may be called a modern 
Greek, as.he lived about 500 years after the birth of Chrift. 
The poem is corrupt and mutilated, and, to fay the truth, but 
an indifferent performance. It is, however, well and faith- 
fully tranflated. 

Mr. Green, not willing to be deficient in generofity, has 
thrown in, by way of make-weight to his firit volume, the 
tranflation of a little poem called Ceiris, attributed (falfely, we 
believe) to Virgil. The original is dull, harfh, and obicure ; 
the copy {till more fo. We have dragg’d. through a great part 
of them both; but it is a dark and dirty road, and we would 


by no means advife our readers to trayel in it. 
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An Effay on the Interefts of Britain, in Regard to America. 8vé. 
6d. Sewell. 
HIS little pamphlet appears to be written with the view of 
rendering Great Britain more difpofed to an immediate 
accommodation with America, upon terms advantageous to 
the latter than the colonifts might have reafon to hope from 
our late fuccefs in the fouthern provinces. To the few argu- 
ments which are advanced in fupport of the author’s defign, he 
has fubjoined fome propofals, as the bafis of an accommodas 
t10n. : 
The Out-of-doors Parliament. 8vo. 15. 6d. Almon. 

The writer of this pamphlet endeavours to maintain, that the 
Commons of England, when they elect reprefentatives to par- 
liament, do not abfolutely delegate to thofe a fupreme power of 
legiflation ; but that the body of the people is ftill legally en- 
titled to controul the authority of its members. This principle 
is totally fubverfive of ciyil government; and, if carried into ef- 
feé&t, would prove the means of perpetual anarchy, 


A Plan of Affociation, on conflitutional Principles, for the Parifber, 
Tithings, Hundreds, and Counties of Great Britain. 8vo. 15. Ode 
Kearlly. 

This pamphlet confifts of three letters; the firft of which con- 
tains a general account of the late tumults, with their more ob- 
vious caufes. The fecond delineates the plan of an affociation, 
eccording to the ancient, but now difufed modes of coynties, 
tithings, and hundreds, The third letter enforces the neceflity 
of adopting this plan, or fome one of a fimilar nature. The aa- 
thor’s fentiments would have appeared to greater advantage, had 
he not difcovered fome extraordinary prejudices, of a perfonal 
and political kind. 


Three Letters to Lord Vifcount Howe. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


In our Review for November laft, we gave an account of a 
letter addreffed to this nobleman, and abounding with variety 
of fevere reprehenfions on his condué&t. Thefe Three Letters are 
written in the fame ftrong expoftulatory ftrain; and annexed to 
them are fome remarks on the attack at Bunker’s Hill. 


A Letter from a Gentleman in the Englith Houfe of Commons, in 
Vindication of bis Condu@ uith Regard tothe Affairs of Ireland. 
Svo. 15. 6d. Bew. 


We are informed, in an advertifement, that this letter is pub- 
lifhed by the gentleman to whom it was addreffed ; and are’ fa« 
tisfied, from intrinfic evidence, that it is the production of Mr. 
B—-e. It contains a laboured vindication of the author’s con- 
dué relative to the affairs of Ireland, intermixed with many far- 
caftical and ingenious, but we queftion whether juft remarks, on 
that of adminiftration. 


Vor. L. July, 1780. F An Ad- 
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An Addrefs to the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freebolders of Lanca- 
: fhire, 8v0.°1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


This addrefs relates to the choice of reprefentatives for the 
county at the approaching general eleftion. Three candidates 
are mentioned, whofe merits and demerits the author is at much 
pains to difplay. He writes in a fenfible animated manner, and 
endeavours to roufe a fpirit for afferting the independency of 
tie county. 


An Inquiry into the legal Method of fuppreffing Riots; with a cone 
fiitutional Plan of future Defence. Svo. 1s. Dilly. | 


The author of this Inquiry attempts to evince, that the com- 
mon and ftatute laws of the realm give the civil ftate in every 
county a power, which if rightly underftood, and conftantly 

repared, would effectually quell any riot or infurreétion, with- 
out affiftance from the military, and even without the modern 
riot-act. After confirming the jultnefs of this propofiuion by a 
variety of remarks, he propofes a few regulations for the pre- 
vention of riots in fature. 


A Difince of the Protefant Affociation, and others, in Two Letters. 
Svc. 15. Kearfly. 

The author of thefe Letters is a zealous, but not a very able 
4efender of the Proteftant Affociation. ¢ The petition, he tells 
as, contained matter of exceeding great confequence: and the 
affociators acted wilely, feeling themfelves affeéted in their reli- 
gion, feeing it bleed and in danger, to exert themfelves, and 
endeavour to reftore additional ftrength before the laft expiring 
gafp had defied all hopes of accomplifhing the fmalleft degree. . . 
Neither meafures were ufed to inflame, nor argument or peri{ua- 
fions employed to create riot. The manner of prefenting the 
petition was as legal* as the matter of it was important..... 
I grant, he fays, that in every affociation from St. James’s to 
St. Giles’s, from the legiflative to the imitative focieties, mem- 
bers of bad principle will ‘find admittance.’ Even in the firft 

_ religious fociety there was a Judas; yet this only proves, that 
there is a bad member in all affociations ; it does not from thence 
follow, that the purfuit of every aflociation is bafe and corrupt.’ 

This may be very true; but it will be faid, and with fome 
appearance of juftice, that if the leaders of the affociation had 
mod+fily deputed only ten, or tqwelve of their number to prefent 
their petition, the cafual admiffion of one Judas wou'd not have 
been produétive of any riots or deftru€tive confequences to the 
peace and order of the metropolis. But when they thought pro- 

per to affemble a rude rabble of thirty or forty thoufand, if they 
had poffefled any degree of prudence, forefight, or knowlege of 


_ * This isnot proved,—An act, paffed in the 18th year of Charles 
‘JI. dire&ts, that no petition for the alteration of matters eftablithed 
by law in church or ftate, not baving previoufly obtained the ap- 
probation of the magiftrates, or of the grand jury, fhall be figned 
ey more@han éwenty names, or delivered by more than éen perfons. 
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mankind, they muft have confidered, that though fuch a croud 
might preferve fome tolerable order and decorum for an hour or 
two in the morning, while they were fober, many of them 
would get drunk before they would feparate, and become noify, 
quarrelfome, and frantic; and that they who colleét a mob 
muft expect to have inthe company, not only pious and peacé- 
able citizens, but men who are prepared to commence ruffians 
and plunderers, upon the leaft difappointment or provocatioa. 


DP DM SE BB ole 


The Wifdom of appointing and fupporting the Civil Magiftrate: in 
a Sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, June 25, 
. 1780. By Robert Markham, D.D. 410. Rivington. 


The author of this difcourfe confiders the wifdom of appoint- 
ing magiftrates and judges, the extent of their high office and 
employment, and the ends propofed by the due and faithful dif- 
charge of their important commiffion. He then applies the 
whole to the circumitances of the prefent time. 


The Duty of Patrioti/m vindicated and enforced: a Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Churcb of Ely. By Cafar Morgan, VM. 4. gto. 
Is. Cadell. 


The principal defign of this difcourfe is to fhew, that as we 
are engaged in an expenfive war, big with danger to the deareft 
interefts of thefe kingdoms, to our foreign poffeflions, to our 
trade, our manufactures, and ‘ perhaps our very exiitence as a 
free people,’ we fhould ferioufly and candidly confider our fitua- 
tion and circumftances, and impartially determine what affift- 
ance we are able, and ought to afford to our country; that, 
above all, we fhould fuffer neither floth, nor luxury, nor ava- 
rice, to bias our judgment in forming our decifion, or to dif- 
fuade us afterwards from putting it in practice. 


National Unanimity recommended and enforced ; in a Sermon preached 
at St. Dionys Back-church, before the Company of Armourers. 
By Thomas Weales, D. D. 4to. 15. Cadell. 


A rational and feafonable difcourfe, recommending national 
unanimity, from thefe words of Jofeph to his brethren, * See 
that ye fall not out by the way,’ Gen. xlv. 24. 


ME DP - ts ©  A- L 


A Treatife on the Difeafes of the Eye, and their Remedies ; to which 
is prefixed, the Anatomy of the Eye; the Theory of Vifion; and 
the jeveral Species of imperfe@ Sight. Illuftrated with Copper 
plates. By Geo. Chandler, Surgeon, 8vo, Cadell. 35, boardse 


In this treatife Mr. Chandler has comprifed not only a ufeful 
pradiical account of the various difeafes of the eye, and theif 
different remedies, but has alfo delineated with great perfpi- 
Guity the anatomy of that organ, and given a diftin view of 

4 the 
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the theory of vifion, with the feveral {pecies of imperfect fight. 
The treatife is executed both with knowlege and judgment, and 


we know not therefore a more valuable compendium on the 
fubjec. 


Free Obfervations on the Seurwy, Gout, Diet, and Remedy, &%c. 
By Francis Spilfbury. 8ve. 25. 6d. Wilkie. 


This pamphlet, like each of thofe that have formerly appeared 
under the name of this noftruam-monger, abounds with that bom- 
baftic declamation, and falfe glare of fcience, with which igno- 
rance and empiricifm always endeavour to feduce the credulity 
of the vulgar. Cures, cafes, certificates, &c. are added in 
abundance; and even the Mofe is proftituted to confirm the se- 
commendation of Spilfbury’s drops. 


POETR Y. 


The State Mountebank ; er Duke and no Duke. A Talk. 410. 15. 
Fielding and Walker. 


This mountebank fells as vile drugs, and talks as much non- 
fenfe, as any of his itinerant brethren. His bolufes, made up in- 
to about two hundred very bad verfes, and wrapped in a twelve. 
penny pamphlet, have made us very fick, If our readers, how- 
ever, have aimind to tafte them, here are two or three for a fpe- 


cimen. 
* Among thé croud 


(of patriots, we fuppofe, our author means ; for it is difficult to 
find out what or whom he aims at) 


Of grievances they roar’d aloud, 
Of gripings—univerfal gripings | 
Petitions {carce fupply'’d their w—p-ngs, 
Ev'n the long York, fo faft they fcour, ! 
Sign’d and endors’d in half an hour, 
Their fundamental! forrows blazon’d, 
A pofteriori prov’d and reafon’d. 
No ailment could his art fuggeft, 
But what they felt, or feign’d, at leaft, 

' «© Gods! we are running out apace,” 
Re-echo’d now from place to place ; 
And who but he fhall ftop and cure 
The national expenditure ? 
Yeomen.and Gem’men, boys and burgers 
Affociations form of purgers; 
Now here, now hence, and now beyond hence, 
Extends the civet correfpondence, 
And many a town and county hall, 

_ But W-ftm-mft-r above them all, 
Polluted by the poifon’d band, 
Stinks a vile jakes around the land.” 


If any gentleman choofes to apply to the doftor for farther ad- 
vice, he may be heard of, we imagine, at Meff. Fielding and. 
Walker’s, the publifhers, in Pater-nofter Row. 

An 
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An Epifile to the right bon. John Earl of Sandwich, Sc. 4 Poem, 
| 4to, 18. 6d. Rivington. 


The mere effufion of gratitude, warm from the heart of fome 
honef man whom lord Sandwich has obliged, and who has no 
more idea of poetry than the paper which he writes upon. He 
is, however, a good Englifhman, and wifhes well to his coun- 
try, as fufficiently appears from the following lines : 


¢ Shall the bright Roman in this diftant age, 

Eclipfe the glories of the Britith page? 

And they who drink fair Thames’s waters, bow 

Lefs brave than they, who walk the banks of Po? 
‘ Thanks to the Gods! ftiil glows the Britith fire 

With all the virtue Freedom can infpire.” 
* Long in his peaceful den, fupinely laid, 

The Britifh Lion flept beneath the thade; 

No more his claws in reeking gore were dy’d, 

No more the victim ftruggled by his fide ; 

But now the piercing fun finds out his bed, 

The fun of glory fets above his head; 

He wakes, he moves, at length he deigns to rife, 

And vivid fury fparkles from his eyes ; 

From the deep foreft fee him bend his way, 

- He roars, he thakes his tail, and watches for his prey,” 


The circumiftance mentioned in the jJaft line, of the Britith lion 
foaking his tail, is truly poetical 4 


There are feveral fine ftrokes of the fame nature in this poem, 


which, without farther animadverfion, we fhall leave to the 
contemplation of our readers. 


Elegy on Captain Cook. To which is added an Ode to the Sun. By 
| Mifs Seward. 410. 15.6d. Dodfley. 


There is a pathetic tendernefs in this Elegy, joined to a per- 
fuafive harmony of numbers, that diftinguifhes it from every 
erformance which we have hitherto feen on this melancholy 
fubje&. The fair writer, who has.a fine glow of fancy, has 
availed herfelf of the Captain’s firtt voyage, and improved fome 
parts of it into moft ftriking and agreeable piétares. The fol- 
lowing lines convey feveral beautiful images, highly adorned by 
the charms of poetry. 


¢ On a lone beach a * rock-built temple ftands, 
Stupendous pile! unwrought by mortal hands ; 
Sublime the ponderous turrets rife in air, 
And the wide roof bafaltic columns bear; 
Thro’ the long aifles the murm’ring tempefts blow, 
And Ocean chides his dafliing waves below. 
From this fair fane, alony the filver fands, 
Two fifter-virgins wave their {nowy hands; 





®@ © A rock-built temple.—‘* On one part of this ifle there was a hs 
litary rock, rifing on the coat with arched cavities, like a majeftic 


temple.” 
F3 Fir 
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Firft + gentle Flora—round her fmiling brow 
Leaves of new forms, and flow’rs uncultur’d glow 3 
Thin folds of ¢ vegetable filk, behind, 
Shade her white neck, and wanton inthe wind ; 
Strange {weets, where’er fhe turns, perfumes the glades, 
And fruits unnam’d adorn the bending fhades. 
—Next Fauna,treads, in youthful beauty’s pride, 
ft playful * kangroo bounding by her fide ; 
Around the nymph her beauteous |] Pois difplay 
Their varied plumes, and trill the dulcet lay; 
A § giant-bat, with leathern wings outfpread, 
Umbrella light, hangs quiv'’ring o’er her head. 
As o’er the cliff her graceful ftep the bends, 
On glit’ring wing her infeét-train attends. 
With diamond-eye her fcaly tribes furvey 
Their goddefs-nymph, and gambolin the fpray.’ 
This is fine painting. The whole poem is indeed elegant and 
leafing, and as fuch we recommend it to our readers perufal. 
If departed fouls were confcious of that praife which is beftowed 
on them, what pleafure would it give the intrepid adventurer to 


read the verfes of a Seward! Happy Cook, to be thus cele- 
brated, and thus lamented ! 


An Ode to the Memory of the late Captain James Cook. By W: 
Fitzgerald, of Gray’s Inn. 470. 1s. Robinfon, 


- Ode-writing is a fpecies of compofition which not one in 
ten thoufand ever did or will fucceed in. Mr. W. Fitzgerald of 
Gray’s Inn has no idea of it; for though this little poem is la- 





¢ + Firft gentle Flora—Flora is the goddefs of Modern Botany, and’ 
Fauna of modern Zoology: hence the pupils of Linnzus call their 
books Flora Anglica—Fauna Danica, &c.—* The Flora of one of 
thefe iflands.contained thirty new plants.” ' 

© t Vegetable filk.—In New-Zealand is a flag of which the natives 
make their nets and cordage. The fibres of this vegetable are longer 
and ftronger than our hemp and flax; and fome, manufactured in 
London, 1s as white and gloffy as fine filk, This vaiuable vegetable 
will probably grow in our climate.’ 

.* * A playful kangroo—The kangroo is an animal peculiar to 
thofe climates. It is perpetually jumping along on its hind legs, 
its fore legs being too fhort to be ufed in the manner of other qua- 
drupeds.” 

‘ {| Beautéous Pois.—The poi-bird, common in thofe countries, 
has feathers of'a fine mazarine blue, except thofe of the neck, which 
are. of a beautiful filver grey; and two or three fhort white ones, 
which are in the pinion joint of the wing. Under its threat hang 
two little tufts of curled white feathers, called its poies, which, be- 
ing the Otaheitean word for ear rings, occafioned our giving-that 
name to the bird; which is not more remarkable for the beauty of 
jts plumage, than for the exquifite melody of its note.” _ 

‘ @ A Giant-bat.—The bats which Captain Cook faw in fome of 
thefe countries were of incredible dimenfions, meafuring three feet 
and an half in breath, when their wings were extended.’ 
boured 
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boured /ecundum.artem, and finithed, as the author no doubt 
imagines, to the higheft degree of perfection, it gave us no kind 
of pleafure in the perufal, being throughout 


* Correétly cold and regularly dull.’ 


We will give our readers, however, what we:really thought the 
beit part of the Ode, and let them judge for themfelvess. The 
poet fpeaking of Captain Ccok’s crew, fays, 
‘ Tis theris the Jab’ring bark to guide, 
Unbafiled by the fleety winds or crufhing tide—~ 
- Loft in dotbt, in darknefs loft, 
See a bold tumultuous hoft 
In defp’rate agony demand 
Their former joys, their native land ; 
With mingled elements combine 
To wreck their leaders heav’n-infpir'd defignd 
Self-armed thefe the fhock fuftain 
Till bland fuccefs 
Shall make furrounding horrors lefs, 
And to her glowing hopes difmay’s defe&tion gain.” 


Sleety rain we have often heard of, but /Lety winds is a new idea, 
which we cannot rightly comprehend ; nor do we at all approve 
the expreffion in the laft line, of di/may’d defeFion. which, in our 
opinion, is extremely ftiff, and rather unintelligible, We re- 
fer thofe who are defirous of feeing more, to the Ode irfelf, 
if they choofe to confalt it, and we with, though we cannot pro- 
mife them, much entertainment. 


Love Eligics, by a Sailor, Written in the Year 1774. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Wilkie. 

All that we can learn from thefe Elegies is, that the author 
was violently in love with Delia, but, unfortunately for him, 
always unfuccefsful. We are afraid he was fo imprudent as to 
fhew her his verfes. 


F ugitive Pitces, Written by J.P. Kembie, fmall Sve, 15. 6d. 
Fielding and Walker. 


Mr. Kemble informs us, in a fhort preface to thefe poems, 
which are all comprifed in‘a fmall pamphlet, that he publifhed 
them becaufe fome very imperfe& and incorre&t copies, difperfed 
amongtt his friends, had crept into the world ; and that he there- 
fore colle&ted only thofe of which he had given copies, as far as 
remembrance permitted him. This is a modeft apology for a 
publication which, to fay. the truth, did not ftand in need of 
any; as thefe little pieces, though not of the firft rank or form in 
poetry, are by no means contemptible, They confilt principally 
of fhort compliments, fongs, and occafional prologues. The Pic- 
ture of Helen, and the Circaffian, have no inconfiderable fhare of 
merit’; and the following tribute of friendfhip will, we believe, 
give our readers pleafure in the perufal. 

F¢4 * Ode 
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¢ Ode to the Memory of Mr. Inchbald. 


¢ What time the weak-ey'd owl, on twilight wing 
Slow borne, her vefper fcream’d to Eve, and rouz*d 
The lazy wing of bat 
With beetle’s fullen hum, 
Friendthip, and fhe, the maid of penfive mien, 
Pale Melancholy point my forrowing fteps 
To meditate the dead 
And give my friend a tear. 
Here Jet me panh—208 pay that tear I owe: 
Silent it trickles down my cheek, and drops 
Upon the recent fod 
That lightly clafps his heart, 
But ah! how vain—Nor flatt’ry’s pow’r, nor wealth*s, 
Nor friendthip’s tear, nor widow'd Anna’s voice, 
Sweet as the harps of heav’n, 
Can move the tyrant Death, 
Hence ye impure !—for hark—around his grave 
The Sifters chafte, the Sifters whom he lov’d, 
Tn nine-fald cadence 
; Chaunt immortal harmony. 
*Tis done—'tis done--the well-earn'd laurel fpreads 
Its verdant foliage o’er his honour’d clay: 
Again the Mufes fing— 
Thalia’s was the deed. 
‘Thou honeft man, farewel!—I wou’d not ftain 
Thy worth with praife—yet not the bright-hair'd king, 
Who wooes the roly morn, ° 
And weft’ring fkirts the fky 
With ruddy gold and purple, e’er fhall fee 
Thy likenefs—nor yon paly Crefcent call 
Her weeping dews to kifs 
A turf more lov'd than thine, 


A Letter from Mrs. Straightforward to Ler Son Timmy. 4to. 1%, 
eae Rivington. 


Tt would be cruel] to torture our readers with a fingle line from 
{uch a wretched produttion, | 


The Incredible Bore: A familiar Epiftle; from Roger Wittol, £/Q. 
to Mr. John Hedgings, gto, 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


Eighteen-pennyworth of nonfenfe from an Oxford buck ta 
his friend in the country. The following lines may ferve to thew 
what our readers muft expect from the whole, 


¢ I met Billy Dafher, who afk’d me to dine 

At Wood's with a party, confifting of nine, 

All devilith good fellows to go to the play» 

Takethe rounds, make a row, and fo finifh the day. 
What a bore, to.refufe invitations fo good ; 

To cut fuch fine-fellows, rich wine, and choice food, 
With your banker to plead a bad lounge, or attorney, 
And the wretched fatigue of a Lombard-ftreet journey 
Which looks not, indeed, quite fo much likea lye, 
As to bore with lord North on that ¢usjed fupply 5 son 
ta a He 
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But which feem’d to a man, who was not worth a groat, 
A pitch fo fublime of extravagant thought, 
That Iown my nerves fuffer’d—lI foon fhirk’d away, 
Took place and went down in old Whiten next day.” 
This, we apprehend, is full enough —To go through the poem, 
as we have done, is—a Bore indeed. 


La Belle Affmblée: or, the Female Praters. A Satirés Ate. 150 
Flexney. 


Women haranguing in public affemblies is one of the ftrong- 
eft proofs of the falfe tafte of the prefent age; it is therefore 
a fair obje&t for ridicule and fatire, and, had the fubjeé fallen 
into good hands, might have afforded fome entertainment. This 
piece, however, is too badly written to have any fuch effect, be~ 
ing throughout a moft lame and contemptible performance, as 
the few following lines, fome of the beft in the poem, will fuf- 
ficiently evince. 

‘ *Tis not the graces of the tongue 

That to your fex really belong ; 

It is the charms of al! your form 

That all our hearts with paffion warm. 
Who will be charm’d by bawling tongues, 
Or ever aw’d by dittern’s lungs ? 

Take heed, ye faireft, left your charms 
Shou’d lofe their hue in Clafic’s arms." 


Why a lady fhould be compared to a dittern, or what our poet can 
mean by C/a/ic’s arms, we cannot comprehend. This gentleman 
calls one of the Mufes by the new name of Muemc/yene ; another, 
not Melpomene, but Melpoméne* ; and another, not Yerpsz-hore, but 
Verpfichoret+. That a writer who ventures to publifh fhoald be fo 
utterly unacquainted with guantity in words fo commonly known, 
is really aftonifhing. 
‘ Authors, before they write fhou’d read.” 


An Heroic Epiftle to the Rev. Richard Watfon, D D. F.R.S, 
Archdeacon of Ely. 4to. 15. 6d, Becket. 


Pope many years ago obferved, in his Epiftle to Lord Burling- 
ton, that 
¢ Palladio’s rules 
Fill’d half the world with imitating fools.” 


Tt is the fame thing with writing as with architeCiure; whoever 
meets with extraordinary fuccefs in any branch of it, is fure to 
have a nymber of aukward imitators, who will be perpetually 
aping his ftyle and manner, Amongft thofe mock-birds we may 
venture to rank our author, who having caught, which is eafily 
done, a little of the turn of features and complexion of a very 
excellent original, probably imagines that he has given us a 
good and faithful copy of it. It has indeed been long fince ob- 





® Now Melpomene claims her part. 
+ There’s Tegpfichore, queen of fong. 


ferved 
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ferved (we believe by Lord Shaftefbury) that * the nigher any 
thing approaches to what is good, that is not really fo, the more 
direétly does it become its oppofite.? And this feems to be the 
cafe with regard to the piece before us, which, though it carries 
with it the external air of the celebrated Heroic Epiftle to Sir 
William Chambers, has not a twentieth part of its merit. Our 
author however affures us in the advertifement prefixed, that 
« he well knows the influence that the very xame of a compofi- 
tion has upon the generality.” In this the young bard may be 
miftaken, as his calling this poem an Heroic Epiftle may do it 
more hurt than good, becaufe it muft undoubtedly fuffer by the 
comparifon. Our young Drawcanfir is, notwithftanding, we are 
yeady to acknowledge, poffeffed of fome poetical abilities, which 
in riper years, and under the condu& of judgment and difcretion, 
may enable him to make fome figure in the world of literature ; 
at prefent, without fufficient fkill, 
¢ He runs a muck, and tilts at all he meets.’ 

His fatire in this poem, fo far as it concerns the hero of it, is 
certainly il] directed, as Dr. Watfon is a charaéter too refpectable 
to be with any propriety made an objeét of ridicule. When our 
facetious bard addreffes him thus in the following lines, 


¢ How fhall I trace thee, various as thou art, 
Thro’ all the windings of thy head and heart ? 
How fhall I ftile thee, in this laggard age, 
Chemilft, archdeacon, or profefior fage ? 
Thee, fire, air, earth. thy minifters, obey, 
. And own reluctant thy arch-chemic fway : 
Thro’ church, thro’ ftate, in halcyon calm or ftorm, 
Thou ‘‘runn’{t perpetual circle multiform.” 


what does he tell us, but what all the world knew before, that Dr. 
Watfon is a man of fo univerfa! a genius, that in whatever line he 
thought proper to direct his fludies, in that he was fure toexcel. 
If Dr. Watfon had attempted all, and fucceeded in none, he 
might have been laughed at as a pretender ; but when the direc 
contrary is the real fact, where is the merit, or where is the juftice 


of fuch raillery ? 
In the following lines Mr. Burke’s thoughts are put into toler- 

ably good metre : : 
‘ *Tis thus in Burke’s unequall’d page we find 
The Britifh fow’reign fhifting like the wind : 
Full-orb’d at firft, o’er James's favour’d ground, 
His undivided glory fpreads around ; 
«* Shorn of his beams,” on Snowdon’s mifty height, 
The Prince of Gallia meets the wond’ring fight: 
Dwindled and fhrivell’d in the northern air, 
Behold him next a duke of Lancatfter ! 
Weftward proceed—the charaéter he drops, 
And on your fteps the earl of Ceftria pops: 
Again he rifes as Lancaftrias count ; 
But when the pilgrim winds o’er Edgecombe’s Mount, 
The king, the count, the earl—all difappear, 
And Cornwail’s duke concludes the itrange career !” 
This 
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This is well enough; but there is nothing new in it. In our 
author’s ridicule of Dr. Watfon’s Effay on Chemiftry (which is 
a moft ingenious performance) he fays, 
‘ Moon ey’d Albinos, and of dreaded thape 

The orang-outang ftalks from Java’s woods, 

With dwarfs that quake on Zembla’s frozen floods; 

The goodly-groupe grin round with mutual ftare, 

And wonder who the devil brought them there !” 
The lait line is apparently taken from Pope*, (though we are 
told in a note, that it is an imitation of Macgreggor, or the aue 
thor of the Epiftle to Sir William Chambers) as well as the 
Jaft of thefe two: 


‘ Mark cloifter’d Gl---n, with well-extended foot, 
+ Wrap'd up in Rowley and his red furtout.’ 
The poem ends thus: 
‘ Shon’d you, fublime in the prelatie chair, 
Forget in full-blawn pride what once you were 
Retufe to aét great Lowth’s or Porteous’ part, 
And on the forefront of an honeft heart 
With them, in fun-bright charaéters record 
Unfullied Holinefs to Heav'n’s dread Lord— 
Yet condefcend this worldly truth to know, 
And bind it high upon your mitred brow; 
—The flippery path ambition’s fons prepare, 
May dead to Lambeth, or—the k—g knows where.’ 
The laft line conveys an ill-natured, coarfe, and illiberal fug- 
eftion, The whole performance, indeed, feems to have been 
di€tated by private refentment and perfonal animofity, which, 
how far the dottor may have deferved, we cannot pretend to de- 
termine, as the writer of the poem is at prefent, and feems will- 
ing to remain, unknown. 


An Anfwer to the Heroic Epifile lately addrefid to the rev. Dre 
Watfon. 40. 6d. Rivington, 


If this be in reality the performance of a friend of Dr. Wat- 
fon’s, however weil meant, it can certainly be of no fervice to 
him, as it is too poorly written to claim any attention. The 
verfes are what the author, 

‘ Deaf to every jingling of rhyme,” 

(as he profeffes himfelf to be) would, we fuppofe, call Miltonic, 
but not quite fo fublime, as the reader will fee by the followin 
quotation. — Why, fays Dr. Watfon’s very good friend, addrefling 
himfelf to the author of the preceding article, 

¢ Why thus on others ftrive to {catter fhame, 

Which only brings difgrace upon thyfelf? 

Why thus above the world thyfelf fet up, 

And point and fcoff at others felf applaufe, 

While all they words fo clearly fpeak thy own? 





* The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they came there. 

| 3 See Pope’s Eth. Epift. 
$ Wrapp’d in his virtue, and a good furtouts 


And 
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And a little after, 
* Ceafe then to bark, thou dog, to thew thy teeth. 


Thy pigmy arms muft ever try in vain, 
To grafp the loins of Watfon’s giant fame.’ 


Nothing-can be more contemptible than the whole piece. We 
are rather indeed inclined to think that this Anfwer muft have 
been written by the author of the Heroic Epiftle himfelf, which 
he probably thought might anfwer a double purpofe; viz. firft, 
to raife the confequence of his performance by an Anfwer; and 
fecondly, by way of foil to fet off the beauties of it, as the Heroic 
Epiftle, though no very capital work, would gain greatly by the 
comparifon, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Heroic Addrefs, in Profee Tothe rev. Richard Watfon, D. D. 
e F.R.S. 4to. 25.6d. Becket. 


The author of the Heroic Epi/tle in Verfe, after having treat- 
ed Dr. Watfon with all the poetical feverity which he was maf- 
ter of, has here renewed the attack upon him with other wea- 

ons, and givenus an Heroie (why it fhould be called fo we 
not) Addre/s in profe ; becaufe, as he condefcends in his 
advertifement to inform ts, ‘ the, public being in poffeffion of 
his poetical abilities, he was defirous they fhould be alfo ac- 
quainted with the fexe and march of his profe.? A tone and 
march which, whatever may be this author’s opinion, we are 
inclined to think the public will not relifh even fo well as his 
poetical ones; the ttyle being, in general, inflated and pedantic, 
the fentiments trite, ill expreffed, and the whole elaborate 
trifle, mean, abvfive, and illiberal. Thofe who have read 
our author’s Heroic Epifile may, probably, remember thefe 
lines : 

Attend, e’er yet too late, difcretion’s voice, 


That Gofpel firft you chofe, be ftill your choice ; 
The ftate to Edmund leave, &c. 


Dr. Watfon, as if in confequence of this kind advice (though 
it is probable he never attended to this gentleman at all) follows 
the line of his profeffion, and delivers a moft excellent, ufeful, 
and fenfible difcourfe to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Ely : 
for this. very difcourfe, in compliance with the injunétion 
which he had himfelf impofed, our Zoi/us attacks Dr. Watfon 
in a moft outrageous manner. Strange and unaccountable in- 
confiftency! But in what manner is this done? * I know,” fays 
the * author, {peaking of his own work, ‘ you will be told to laugh 
at this addrefs, as confifting of mere declamation, {mart quota- 
tions from the claffics, and paltry attempts at wit, inftead of folid 
argument, and convincing demonftration.’—This, though our 





© See p. 33, in the note at bottom. 
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author, we will anfwer for him, does not think fo, is no bad 
or falfe defcription of the piece. With regard to the diftin- 
guifhing features by which this gentleman may be known from 
every other author, viz. an oftentatious parade of learning, and 
a tedious unremitted verbofity, we do not remember to have met 
with his equal ; for no fooner does he light upon an image, or 
ftart a thought, but he immediately pours upon you fuch a tor- 
rent of paflages, from ancient and modern writers, as totally 
overwhelms you. Never was honeft Sancho Pancha fo fond of 
proverbs as this gentlemen is of heaping quotation on quotation, 
to the utter deftruction of all flyle, method, and argument. We 
will give our readers a fhort {pecimen or two of this author’s 
ftyle and manner. Speaking of himfelf, in the preface, (the 
whole of which is almoft one continued egotifm) he fays, _ 


‘I am not a Vulfenius: I can fpeak with the rapture of the 
glowing fatirift ; m 

¢ Dii majorum umbris tenuem et fine pondere terram 
Spirantefque crocos, et in urna perpetuum ver, 
Qui preceptorem fancti voluere parentis 
Effie loco ! } 

* But as to the fpell-muttering crew, and owls of boding cry— 
Jet them take heed ; my lion may be roufed as well as Dr, Wat- 
fon’s: my lay will live; it has fome vital fgns about it: let them, 
if they have read fo much, if they ftartle not at the wand of na- 
ture’s own magician, if their {pirit be not perturbed Goav Tiegidws 
aiovleep—Let them, I fay, with awe remember, “* The apparition of 
the armed head” that rofe and defcended without even the umbra 
of aname. But fhould a generous public fofter my infant fpeech ; 
I may hereafter wear upon my now baby brow the—But excule 
me, reader ; I forget myfelf— 

* Caufa fuit Pater his: 
Me puerum eft aufus Romam portare docendum 
Artes quas doceat quivis eques atque fenator 
Semet prognatos——- 

Avita 

Ex re preberi fumptus quis crederet illos.— 
Nil me pceniteat fanum Patris hujus. 

¢ Chi mi dara la voce e le parole 
Convenienti a fi nobil foggetto 2 
Chi I’ ali al verfo preftera che vole 
Tanto ch’ arrive all’ alto mio concetto ?” 


Here, in the {pace ofa very few lines, we have Greek, Latin, 
and Italian, befides allufions; bits, fcraps, &c. from Englifh 
writers ; but this is nothing to the farrago of quotations which 
we meet with ‘in the notes, far out-fwelling the bulk of the 
text, as an [rifhman’s poftfcript is longer than his letter; they 
come fo thick and clofe upon you that there is no fticking a pin 
between them: there are many who blame, and, perhaps, 
with fome degree of juftice, the profeffor’s political con- 
dutt, as inconfiftent with his former principles ; but very few, we 
believe, except this /ncopnitws, find fault with him for his archie 
diaconal Difcourfe, or for propofing a {cheme fo noble and ufe- 
ful as that which he has laid before the clergy; though as we 
oe have 
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have obferved in the review of that work, experience alone can 
determine what advantages may be derived from it ; it cannot,’ 
however, at all events deferve to be Jaughed at and contemned. 
Our author, notwithftandipg, becaufe he is invifible, thinks he 
has a right, like other ma/gues, to talk as he pleafes. 


* By this Difcourfe, fays he, I find you now afpire to more exten- 
five dominion: you zxituate in the narrow limits of England, 
Greece, and Rome; and intend to transfretate the Ganges in the 
fpirit of the great ideal conqueror, of whom it was preditted, 

¢ ———_——Super et Garamantas & Indos 
Proferet imperium, in. 6. 


I moft cordially wifh you the defired fuccefs in fo arduous an une 
dertaking; I have no doubt but that the emperor will permit you, 
Tike the great leviathan, to take your paftime in the Indian ftream, 
and will {peak of you to his prime miniiter, in the words of Syrus 
to Dromo, Congrum iftum maximum in aqua finito ludere paulif- 
per.. When you fhail emerge from the hallowed flood, and a(cend 
the tempeft-beaten bark on your return to Albion, the prieftefs of 
the Eaft will confecrate your name to diitant ages, embalmed and 
enrolled with “ Picus (not the Picus Equum Domitor, but) the 
prince of Mirandula, John Reuchlin, Pagninus, Galatinus, Arias 
Montanus, Felix Pratenfis, Elias Levita, Munfter & Avenarits, 
Erpenius, & Golius,” &c. whom perhaps my uninitruéted reader 
may confider as a freth collection of apron-bellied oriental Caffres, 
Orang-Outangs, &c. juft imported by you; for your loxodromick 
skill both in politics and in literature is really amazing.” 


And a little after : 

¢ Should your {plendid bile, fays he, addreffing himfelf to Dr. Wat- 
fon, incite you to repell this unforefeen attack of mine, it would be 
wife not to combat in perfon, like Turnus againft the illufive facti- 
tious fhadow of /Eneas ; but inftead of hurling forth your own in- 
ania verba et fine mente fonos, to fend into Perfia for fome defcend- 
ant of the ingenious Lebid, who, as Mr. Richardfon informs me, 
«< was particularly ufeful to Mohammed in anfwering the lampoons 
of the prince of Amralkeis, one of the prophet’s keeneft and mo 
formidable opponents.” 


In what a ftrange, confufed, and affected ftyle is this auk- 
ward challenge delivered! The profeffor, we are convinced, will 
not accept it, or take up the glove againit fuch an antagonift. 

In juftice to our author, we think it incumbent on us here to 
fubjoin a fhort pafiage from his long pamphlet, which we 
thick has fome humour in it; and if we can excufe the multi- 
plicity of quotations, is laughable enough, without that acri- 
mony and ill-nature which prevails in every other part of this 
performance. 

‘ May our gracious fovereign | 

In this enlighten’d day, 
Feel, as thou feelft, tafte’s oriental ray ; 
May he no longer with his favourite fir William confider “ a gar- 
den as the pureft of all human pleafures ;” but fancy-ftruck, may 
he revel in the ideal charms which will arife from the yet unex- 
plored, and I firmly believe, exhaultlefs {pring of Perfian delights 4 
‘ Sic fluat attonitus Romana per oppida Gangés! 


‘ Weave the warp aiid weave the woof, 
. The 
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The web of Zoroafter’s race ; 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of Ind to trace. 
The web is wove; the mighty work fis compleated; methinks the 
aufpicious era, the new hejra, is arrived! The glorious dawn al- 
ready gilds the eaftern clouds! The favouring winds already blow 
Sabzan odours from the fpicy fhore of Araby, and chear me with 
their grateful exhalations ! Myriads of forms come riding on their 
downy wings !-— 
‘ But oh! what folemn fcenes on Carmel’s height, 
Defcending flow their glittering fkirts.unroli ! 
Vifions of glory, {pare my aching fight, 
Ye unborn ages, croud not on my foul— 
No more our long-loft Walton we bewail, 
All hail, ye genuine bards, Arabia’s iffue, hail ! 
Lift up your head in exultation, O profeflor; and thou, Richard 
Watfon, behold a fight marvellous in our eyes: lo! my dought 
arguments are weighed in the balance and found wanting: the wit 
dom of an unfollicited parliament, and the fenatorial prudence of 
all-foftering grants concur to adopt the falutary inftitution ! 
‘ Alter erit jam Typhis, & altera que vehet Argo 
Dele&tos Heroas, & ipfe videberis illis! 
Mark the Hebrew Palinurus, unweildy Kennicott, ftands nodding 
at the helm,—See the chofen troop land on the dettined fhores—the 
inhabitants prefs forward with alacrity to receive the harmle(s ad- 
venturers ; for peaceful is their merchandize; no Cortez or Pizarro 
waves his bloody. fteel o'er the gentle fons of Mithras: Lo, “ The 
kings of Arabia and Saba bring prefents,” at whofe bidding their 
Efcurials and Vaticans burft their bars, and reveal their hidden trea- 
fures ; while the filky volumes fufpended in the hailowed mofques 
are unrolled before their eyes: no human victims, no holocaufts 
flame to the fkies; but the blood of moths and parchment—pierc- 
ing worm afcend as a grateful facrifice to the manes of Abulféda 
and Abaffai!’. 


In the notes, the charaéters of Dr. Warner, Dr. Hallifax, 
law profeffor, Dr. S-m ds, Mr. Hodfon, the ingenious author 
of Zoraida, and feveral others, are treated with a contempt and 
afperity which they by no means deferve. We would advife, 
therefore, this unknown critic to behave with more decency, 
moderation, and candour for the future, if he hopes to meet 
with that applaufe from an impartial public which he feems ver 
folicitous to obtain: in the mean time, we fhall only obferve, 
that the bett talents and abilities, extenfive learning, and a te- 
nacious memoty, may all fail in their defired purpofe when ob- 
{cured by affectation, fullied by vanity and felf-conceit, unre- 
{trained by temper and judgment, and exerted on improper fub- 
jects. Af we were inclined, therefore, to {peak of the author of 
this epiftle in the fai ftyle and manner as he {peaks of others, 
we might, perhaps, tell him, that with all his pretenfions to 
the vivida vis animi & curiofa felicitas, which he is fo fond of, 
he is but * a king of fhreds and patches,’ that when every wri- 
_ter from whom he has borrowed takes back his feather, he wilh 
remain a naked jay; and that 


‘3 movet Cornicula rifum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus 
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that his Epiftle is * profe run mad,’ a compound of as villain. 
ous fmells as ever offended noftrils; that as to his memory, 
pow prnpora, &c. &c. &c. &e. if we had our Italian, Spanifh, 
and French common-place*book at hand, we would give him 
a few more appofite quotations—but—cztera defiderantur. 


The Piure Gallery. 4to. 31. Kearfly. 


This pamphlet, confifting nearly of roo pages, has already 
if we are to credit the title-page, paffed through three editions, 
So rapid a fale for fuch a performance heatt be accounted for, 
but by attributing it to the corrupt and adulterated tafle of the 
prefent age, which relifhes nothing fo much as fcandal and abufe, 
as there certainly is not, (at leaft which we have acumen enourh 
to difcover) any extraordinary wit and humour, or any remark- 
able elegance of ftyle, to recommend it. It contains, however, 
to which we fuppofe it is indebted for its high flavour, the private 
characters of almoft every lady of rank and fafhion in the king- 
dom ; alludes to various incidents and intrigues, which the wo- 
men have picked up, and probably told of each other, forming 
all together a kind of fcandalous chronicle. We thal fele& one 
or two for the entertainment of our readers, from which they 
may eafily determine the merit of the whole. 


¢ Dowager Lady A—r. The Widow Brady. InWax. The Irith Widow, 


‘ The introduétion of this fecond fpecies of compofition is cer- 
tainly an intrufion on the regulations of fo well-governed a fociety 
as that of which Lady A—— has the honor to be a member. Every 
poffible indulgence will, however, be granted, when we confider the 
richnefs and very extraordinary elegance of coloring with which her 
ladyfhip has tinged the Widow’s cheeks. Painting has undoubtedly 
been ber fudied accomplifhment, and though fhe gives preference to 
wax, to the no fmall difrepute of neglected canvas, the right ho- 
nourable artift cannot by any mear’s be pronounced equally: great 
in figure asin face. Whether my Lady’s fir materials were coarfe 
or defeétive in any other refpect we are unable to afcertain. An 
unfathomable depth of rouge has been the confequence, and the 
Widow Brady's complexion partakes immoderately of the nature of 
fcarlet plumage. 


‘ C——fs of O——y. State Policy. . 

¢ We thal] acquaint our readers with the bare circumftances this 
picture contains, as it is impoffible to give any fatisfactory inter- 
pretation why the perfotiages fhould’be thus fituated. A tall, well- 
made Brunette is engaged in very clofe converfation with a robuft 
and frefh-looking Amorofo, whofe parley is of that interefting kind 
as of itfelf to apologize for our filence. A black little fellow, behind 
the fcreen, watches their motions very fcrupuloufly ; butwwith fuch 
complacency of afpect, that he can have but little concern in the 
event of their interview. His face fpeaks much political machina- 
tion, and but little honefty. No farther comments will be deemed 
neceflary, where the main objects of criticifm are enveloped in ob- 
fcurity” 
_ From this fhort fpecimen it is eafy to form an idea of the mag- 
num opus before us, which will probably be read.with avidity fora 
few months, and then fink into that oblivion which it deferves. 
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